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OLD PAINTED GLASS AT MALDON, 
ESSEX. 


Ir may be of interest to note the rescue and 
preservation at Maldon of some sixteenth- 
century heraldic glass. 

When in July last, reporting upon ancient 
painted glass in Essex to the Royal Commis- 
sion on Historical Monuments, I visited the 
Plume Library and school building at 
Maldon—a brick edifice tacked on, in place 
of the fallen nave and chancel, to the tower 
of St. Peter’s Church by Archdeacon Plume, 
D.D., in the seventeenth century—I found 
fragments of Tudor heraldry in the last 
stage of decay in a boarded-up window at 
the east end. 

There were bits of blue glass ; yellow fleurs- 
de-lis; scraps of yellow lions on ruby; a 
fragment of a royal crown which had 
been substituted for the lost second quarter 
on the dexter side of the shield (II.) below 
described ; another royal crown, quite per- 
fect; pieces of a chaplet; and, best of all, 
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an almost perfect shield of Henry VIII. 
impaling the arms of Jane Seymour. 

The Vicar of All Saints-with-St. Peter’s, 
the Rev. L. Hughes, most kindly assented to 
my suggestion that these fragments—-many 
of which were cracked and in danger of 
falling from the broken leadwork—should 
be collected and pieced together, and so 
reset in plain glass as to reproduce as far 
as possible the original designs. 

When put together the fragments showed : 
(I.) The very fragmentary remains of a 
shield of France and England quarterly, 
ensigned by a royal crown. (II.) The impaled 
shield of Henry VIII. and Jane Seymour, 
already mentioned, bearing, Per Pale: 
dexter—| and 4, France (modern); 2, lost ; 
3, England : sinister—Quarterly of 6: L, Or, 
on a pile gu., between 6  fleurs -de- lis 
azure, 3 lions of England (augmentation of 
honour granted by Henry VIII. to the 
Seymour family); 2,Gu., 2 wings conjoined 
in lure or (Seymour) ; 3, Vair (Beauchamp of 
Hache); 4, Arg., 3 demi-lions ramp. gu. 
(Esturmy); 5, Per bend gu. and arg., in 
bend 3 roses counterchanged, seeded or 
(Mackwilliam); 6, Arg., on a bend gu., 
3 leopards’ faces or (Coker). 

It will be noticed that the coat of Mack- 
william in this shield differs from its usual 
form as it appears in the fine display of 
Mackwilliam heraldry in the east window 
of the chancel at Stambourne Church, 
Essex. There, and also in the Visitations 
of Essex, it is arg. and gu., not, as here, 
gu. and arg. ‘That this variance was 
intentional on the part of the glass painter, 
and not an accident arising from erroneous 
leading-up, is clear from the fact that the 
dexter side of the white field of the sixth 
quarter is on the same piece of glass as the 
sinister side of the Mackwilliam coat in 
the fifth quarter, the dividing line between 
the two quarters being indicated by a 
broad band of brown enamel. The perfect 
royal crown I placed above this shield. 

As the fragments of green chaplet were 
not more than sufficient to make up about 
one-half of a chaplet of the kind usually 
found in similar compositions, I put it all, 
with a red rose on the dexter side, in the 
chaplet—otherwise modern plain white glass 
—round the impaled shield. 

The crown (with the exception of a small 
fragment) above shield (II.), and the whole 
of its fragmentary chaplet, had of necessity to 
be plain white glass; for no attempt was 


.made to substitute modern painted glass for 


lost parts. Nevertheless, in a case like this, 
where one knows from other examples fairly 
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well what the lost parts were, it may be a 
question whether complete restoration is 
not the better plan. On the whole, how- 
ever, it was thought wiser to leave this old 
glass in its fragmentary state. 

The work of leading-up these two panels 
as so arranged having been most satis- 
factorily done by Messrs. John Hall & Sons 
of St. Pancras Road, N.W., they have 
been placed, with short explanatory inscrip- 
tions below them, in a window at the west 
end of All Saints’ Church, Maldon, close by 
the Plume building where they were found. 

The thanks of all students of history and 
lovers of old glass are due to the Vicar and 
Churchwardens of All Saints’, Maldon, for 
their ready help in the work of saving these 
bits of Tudor heraldry, and for giving them 
a home in their church, where they will not 
only be preserved, but be accessible at all 
times to those who care to see them. 

It would, by the way, be interesting to 
have a list of known examples in painted 
glass of the arms of Henry VIII. impaled 
with those of any of his wives. Such 
impaled shields are, I believe, rare, although 
the wives’ badges within chaplets bearing 
roses and entwined initials are not un- 
common. 

With regard to Jane Seymour in particu- 
lar, it is not likely, having regard to the 
shortness of her married life, that many 
shields of her arms were painted on glass. 

F. Sypney EvEN. 

Maycroft, Fyfield Road, Walthamstow, Essex. 





SCHUTTE’S LAW AND ‘ WIDSITH.’ 


Tue English student is indebted to the 
diligent industry of Mr. R. W. Chambers 
for a knowledge of Dr. Gudmund Schiitte’s 
law of initial and terminal stress in lists of 
heroic names. This law is discussed in 
Mr. Chambers’s Appendix to his ‘ Widsith,’ 
M., pp. 255-6. The law operates as follows : 
the first name in a list of heroes which is 
marshalled in obedience to the law is the 
name of ‘ greatest general importance ”’ ; 
the last name in such a list is that of ‘‘ most 
special interest.”” Mr. Chambers quotes 
Dr. Axel Olrik, who emphasizes the value 
of this law as a test in cases which have 
hitherto perplexed the student, and predicts 
that Schiitte’s Law will prove to be as 
efficient in folk-lore analysis as Verner’s in 
phonetics (Folk-Lore, xix. 353, 1908). 

But this idea was first mooted by Dr. 
Schiitte in his ‘Oldsagnom Godtjod, med 
Serligt Henblik pi Folkestamsagn,’ a work 





that Iam not able to read in 1907. Conse- 
quently it is quite new, and as Mr. Chambers 
has assured us (v. p. vili) that ‘‘ the more the 
literature of the subject is studied the less 
room does there seem to be for new views,” 
we must admit that we have been fore- 
warned that we shall find that Dr. Schiitte’s 
new views would be combated by Mr. 
Chambers. He says infact, on p. 256, that 
he doubts 

‘* whether in‘ Widsith’ any such law is consciously 
operating. It is claimed that the Catalogue of 
Kings begins with Attila and ends with Offa 
(Olrik, u.s., p. 353). But is Attila rather than 
Ermanaric the king of greatest general import- 
ance ? And the list does not end with Offa.... 
it ends with Alewih. The list of Gothic cham- 
pions begins with Hethca, otherwise unknown. 
It ends with Wudga and Hama, who certainly 
seem to be of most special interest to the poet.” 
This is characteristic of the attitude of 
commentators towards ‘ Widsith.’ It mis- 
handles the matter. The Old-English poet 
gives us two lists of kings and warriors, and 
consequently he provides four points upon 
which Dr. Schiitte’s discovery, if it be a 
real one, should operate. Mr. Chambers is 
only able to recognize contact with the new 
idea at one point. 

Now the first name in the Catalogue of 
Kings is neither Eormenric nor Attila. It is. 
Wala, the identity of which commentators 
have concealed from themselves by imposing 
an initial aspirate and turning it into 
** Hwala.”’ 
ancestors, and nothing whatever is known 
of his career. But Widsith, as I have shown. 
(‘N. & Q.,’ 11 8S. vi. 7), informs us that 
Wala was the most excellent of princes for 
a time, and the mightiest of all the race of 
men except Alexander, and the one that 
prospered most of all those that Widsith 
had heard tell of. If this is not a case of 
the ‘‘ greatest general importance,’ words 
have no meaning. 

Again, the Catalogue of Kings does end 
with Offa, King of Onglia and of the Wip- 
myrgingas. It concludes with the words 
““swa hit Offa geslog,”’ and Offa is named 
four times: once before Alewih, and thrice 
after him. Widsith tells us that he 
sprang from the “ 
ante, p. 161), and Offa, the ruler ot Onglia 
and its allied peoples, the Engle (*Aingili) 
and Sweefe (*SwAafi), was the overlord of the 
Myrgingas, Widsith’s own people, who were 
of Suevie race. 

Mr. Chambers said that Hepca (the first 
name in the list of Gdtish, not Gothic cham- 
pions) is unknown. I have since pointed! 
out that Hépca is the Hepcen of ‘ Beowulf’ 


Hwala was one of Woden’s. 


épel Myrgings ” (see: 
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((N. & Q.,’ 11 S. vi. 201), the king of the 
Géatas : Gautas : Gotas, according to dialect. 
He was an important ruler in his day, and, 
as Widsith places him first, Schiitte’s Law 
requires us to suppose that he was the most 
important of those whom Eormenric ruled 
over. The last champion mentioned in 
Widsith’s list of Eormenric’s tributaries is 
Hama, and the lines referring to him and 
his comrade Wudga certainly seem to indi- 
cate, as Mr. Chambers says, that Hama was 
of ‘‘ greatest special interest ’’ to Widsith. 

Dr. Schiitte’s Law may, therefore, be 
asserted to be fully operative in ‘ Widsith.’ 
The facts upon which this judgment depends 
were arrived at independently of the valu- 
able criterion formulated by Dr. Schiitte, 
misapplied by Dr. Olrik, and rejected by 
Mr. Chambers. 

No investigator has sought to identify 
the historic Wala—the greatest of all the 
Germanic heroes that Widsith knew ot— 
with ‘‘ the man of most worship of the world ” 
—the world of chivalry and romance. 

ALFRED ANSCOMBE. 





BIRMINGHAM STATUES AND 
MEMORIALS. 


(See ante, pp. 202, 243, 282, 322.) 


‘QUEEN VicToriA,’ by Sir Thomas Brock, 
R.A., the gift of Mr. W. H. Barber, in the 
centre of the refuge before the Council 
House, was unveiled on 10 Jan., 1901, a few 
days only before Her Majesty’s death. 


There are two Birmingham statues to 
King Edward: the earlier, by Mr. Alfred 
Drury, R.A., in the entrance hall of the 
University buildings at Edgbaston (the gift 
of Mr. Alderman F. C. Clayton), unveiled 
by Mrs. Joseph Chamberlain on 27 June, 
1912; and the later, by Mr. A. Toft (a 
native of the town), to the right of Queen 
Victoria, before the Council House, unveiled 
by H.R.H. the Princess Louise, Duchess of 
Argyle, on 23 April, 1913. The city statue, 
representing the King in field- marshal’s 
uniform and Coronation robes, erected at a 
cost of 2,700/., has attached bronze panels 
bearing life-sized figures symbolical of Peace 
and Education and Progress. The memorial 
to the King also includes the provision of a 
new Children’s Hospital at Ladywood. 

King Edward, before and after his suc- 
cession to the Crown, visited Birmingham 
several times. A visit in 1874 gave occasion 
for Tenniel’s memorable Punch cartoon of 





the then Princess of Wales cutting the claws. 
of the ‘“‘ Brummagem Lion ” (Mr. Chamber- 
lain), the Prince meanwhile regarding the 
operation with amusement. 


The now vacant site for a statue to the: 
left of Queen Victoria is locally regarded as 
reserved for a future statue of King George. 
Should this surmise prove correct, there- 
would then be three royal statues in a row 
on a street island of somewhat restricted 
size. The beautiful Hall of the Victoria 
Law Courts would seem to be an ideal posi- 
tion for the Queen’s statue, and were King 
Edward’s alone in Victoria Square, it would 
show to greater advantage than it does at 
present ; it being of white material, however, 


Its early removal to some situation free- 


from exposure to smoke might well be made: 
a matter for civic consideration. The 
statues, &c., in Chamberlain Square, by 
reason of their overcrowding, seem to many 
also to call for rearrangement. 


The unveiling of the latest Birmingham 
statue—that to Bishop Gore—is recorded 
on page 202. 

In addition to statues there are other 
personal memorials in and near the city. 
An obelisk to Col. Fred Burnaby, an un- 
successful Parliamentary Conservative candi- 
date for Central Birmingham in 1880, is in 
St. Philip’s Gardens. Unveiled by Lord 
Charles Beresford in 1885, it has at the base: 
a bold medallion bust of the Colonel, sur-- 
mounted by a trophy of arms; at the back 
‘*Burnaby,” and at the sides “‘ Khiva 1875” 
and “‘ Abu Klea 1885.” 


There are two war memorials. A small 
one in Chamberlain Square is to the men of 
the Royal Warwickshire Regiment of the 
Soudan Campaign of 1898. It is surmounted 
by a bronze antelope, the badge of the regi- 
ment. The larger, by Mr. A. Toft, in 
Cannon Hill Park, consists of a bronze 
group to Birmingham men who fell during 
the Boer War in South Africa. 


Among busts of public men is that of 
John Rogers (1500-55), the friend and helper 
of Tindal, and first martyr of the Marian 
persecution to be burnt at Smithfield. It 
is in St. John’s Church, Deritend, of which 
part of Birmingham Rogers was a native. 
Others are to David Cox (1783-1859), 
painter (buried at Harborne); to Mendels- 
sohn, whose ‘ Elijah’ was first produced in 
Birmingham at a performance of the Musical 
Festival of 26 Aug., 1846; to William 
Scholefield, M.P. for the Borough 1847-67 ; 
and to Samuel Timmins and George Dawson.. 
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On the wall of the entrance to the Edg- 
baston Oratory of St. Philip Neri, in Hagley 
Road (where he died), is a tablet to John 
Henry Newman, Cardinal (1801-90). It 
bears beneath a Cardinal’s shield, with 
motto ‘‘ Cor ad cor liquitor,’’ his name, and 
the inscription “‘ Ex umbris et imaginibus 
in veritatem.’’ He came to Birmingham in 
1847, and is buried at Rednall beside the 
Lickeys. 

Sir Edward Burne-Jones’s birthplace, at 
No. 11, Bennett’s Hill, on the left going up 
the hill from New Street, is marked by a 
tablet between two windows on the first 
floor. He was born on 28 Aug., 1833, and 
died in London in 1898. 

A tablet formerly on the outside of Ed- 
mund Hector’s (now demolished) house in 
the Old Square, recording the fact that 
Dr. Samuel Johnson was frequently a guest 
there, is permanently preserved in_ the 
** Johnson ’’ Room at Aston Hall; and the 
‘steps of the Old Wharf in Paradise ‘‘ Row,” 
from which John Wesley used to preach, 
were removed only a few months ago on 
the demolition of the wharf buildings. The 
fine portico of the Society of Artists, which 
‘stood from 1829 to 1912 in New Street, and 
on the columns of which J. H. Foley, the 
‘sculptor, is said to have worked as a mason, 
has disappeared ; and the house in Easy 
Row (close to the residence of John Basker- 
ville, the famous printer) immortalized, 
according to local belief, by Charles Dickens 
as the home of the elder Mr. Winkle in the 
‘Pickwick Papers,’ was dismantled about 
the same time. 

For many years after the public acquisi 
tion of Aston Hall the length of the west 
front was disfigured by a large glass pavilion 
used for a miscellaneous assortment of 
plaster statuary and more or less interesting 
art-work in show-cases. This unsightly struc- 
ture was removed more than twenty years 
ago, and the fine fagade of the Hall happily 
restored to its original appearance. On 
the removal of the pavilion the plaster 
models of figures and groups were dispersed 
or destroyed. Some of them were decidedly 
striking as “‘ classic ’’ reminders of a bygone 
taste. There was a terrific group of a 
‘ Massacre of the Innocents,’ which appealed 
to many. The exhibition was not without 
interest, and I regret my inability to give 
a fuller account of its contents and their 
fate, details of which would be acceptable. 
I remember that works by Peter Hollins, 
the Birmingham sculptor, were represented, 
with many others. 





There has stood since 1867 in the entrance 
hall of Aston Hall a full-sized bronze copy 
of the Warwick Vase, the marble original 
of which, in the grounds of Warwick Castle, 
was discovered in Hadrian’s Villa at Tivoli 
in 1770, and presented by Sir William 
Hamilton to the Earl of Warwick. The 
Aston copy was cast at the Thomason works 

WILMoT CORFIELD. 





Tue First Dutca Courants. (Cf. ante, 
p- 341.)—Subject to correction, I believe 
that the first known copies of ‘the 
“Courants’’ of Broer Jansz. have heen 
those in Holland, dated 1623 and 1626, and 
that practically all that is known of the 
earlier ones is contained in entries in the 
books of the Dutch East India Company. 

Jansz’s employment as “ courantier ’’ has 
been taken to refer back from an uncertain 
date .down to the year 1609, when the 
armistice between Spain and Holland was 
concluded, and, of course, the Dutch forces 
had no further need of a ‘‘ courantier.”’ 

The actual date of commencement of 
Dutch journalism is, I am told, not known, 
but in 1607 the East India Company decided 
that no one was to remove any * Courant ”’ 
or other paper from the Company’s offices, 
under penalty of three guilders. And on 
11 April, 1616, it was noted that ten ryks- 
daalders were to be paid to the courantier, 
with a notice that the Company would not 
require his Courant any more. 

To this information the British Museum 
can add three Courants of the years 1619 and 
1621 — one of them published by Jansz, 
whose style of “‘ out courantier in *t Legher 
van sijn Prince. Excel.’’ appears also on his 
Courants of 1623 and 1626. The press-mark 
of the volume ia which the first two Courants 
are contained is T. 2423. The third is in 
T. 2424. I do not think that any others of 
these dates are known to exist. All three are 
half-sheets in folio. 

1. (Notitle, but the document is badly cropped, 
so that it is impossible to say whether it had one 
or no.) ° 

““Gedruckt by Broer Iansz, out Courantier int’ 
Leger van sijn Prince. Excel. den 22 Novem., 
1619.’ (Black-letter.) 

2. ‘“‘Courante uyt Italien, Duytslandt,”’ &c. 

““Gedruckt te Amsterdam by Joris Veseler 
aende Zuyder-Kerck inde Hope. Ao. MDCXIX. 
Den 25 November.”’ (Printed in black-letter, and 
on one side only.) 

3. ‘“ Courante uyt Italien, Duytslandt,’”’ Kc. 

“°t Amsterdam by foris Veseler. Ao. 1621. 
Den 12 Februarius. Voor Caspar van Hilten, 
aende Beurs inden geeroonden Hoedt.” (Black- 


letter.) 
J. B. WILLIAMS. 
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Hoop Memortiat CoLuMN AT BUTLEIGH, 
SomERSET.—In the ‘D.N.B.’ it is stated 
in the account of Admiral Sir Samuel Hood 
that there is at Butleigh a column to his 
memory, and also a monument in the church 
with a long inscription by Southey. In 
‘Somerset,’ by G. W. Wade, D.D., and 
J. H. Wade, M.A. (‘‘ The Little Guides ” 
series, published by Methuen & Co.), we 
are told of the “monument to the three 
brothers Hood ’’—7.e., Sir Samuel and his two 
naval brothers, Arthur and Alexander, sons 
of Samuel Hood of Kingsland, Dorset—and 
further that ‘‘ the tall column which is so 
conspicuous from the Glastonbury Plain 
was erected to the memory of Sir Samuel 
Hood.”’ 

But in ‘ Highways and Byways in Somer- 
set, by Edward Hutton, we read not only 
the long epitaph upon the monument to 
the brothers Hood in Butleigh Church, but 
also that ‘‘the proper interest of Butleigh 
lies in the fact that it was the birthplace 
of Admiral Viscount Hood, the eldest son of 
Samuel Hood, Vicar of Butleigh, whose 
monument in the woods upon the ridge 
above Butleigh is a landmark hereabout.’’ 

Which of these two conflicting statements 
as to the memorial column is correct ? I 
should imagine that Mr. Hutton is right, 
and the ‘D.N.B.’ and the authors of ‘ The 
Little Guide’? wrong, misled by the fact 
that Lord Hood was also called Samuel 
Hood ; for, as he and not his kinsman was 
born at Butleigh, it is more likely that the 
column would be erected there to his memory 
than to that of Sir Samuel Hood, who had 
no immediate connexion with the place, 
though his nephew, son of the above-men- 
tioned Alexander, chose Butleigh Church as 
« fitting place for another Hood monument. 

Prenry Lewis. 


Last CRIMINALS BEHEADED IN GREAT 
Brirarn.—In the April number of Black- 
woods Magazine there is an _ interesting 
article on ‘One of our Traitors — Arthur 
Thistlewood.’ In this the author states :— 

“The form of execution was one never seen 
before or after in England. They were hung till 
they were dead, and their corpses were then 
decapitated.” 

And again :— 

“They were the last criminals on whom tbe 
ancient ritual of decapitation was carried out.” 

The date of the execution of Thistlewood 
and his accomplices was, according to the 
“D.N.B.,’ 1 May, 1820. 

A later instance of a similar punishment 
occurred in the autumn of the same year, 





when James Wilson, a weaver in Strathaven, 
Lanarkshire, was hanged and beheaded at 
Glasgow on 30 Aug., 1820, for ‘‘ high treason.’” 
See McGregor’s ‘ History of Glasgow,’ p. 410 
(London, Hamilton, Adams & Co., _ 

T. L. D. 


RopinG THE BRIDE.—It may be of interest 
to note that an illustration of this custom 
(referred to at 11 S. viii. 219, in the 
notice of No. 1 of vol. xxiv. of Folk-Lore) 
appeared in The Daily Graphic of 5 March 
last. The custom was observed at a wedding 
at Minehead, Somerset, in the first week of 
that month. CuHas. Hatt CROUCH. 

62, Nelson Road, Stroud Green, N. 


CHAUCER’S Priorsss, ‘C. T.,’ Prou. 136: 
‘“FuL SEMELY AFTER HIR METE SHE 
RAUGHTE.” — Has any one else noticed 
Prof. lLegouis’s translation of this line 
(‘Chaucer,’ p. 226)? “Elle rotait tout 
bas par politesse.” I have always felt 
that raughte here represented modern 
English ‘‘ retched,” and not, as all the com- 
mentators that I know of have it, reached. 
If this is so, then it is connected with 
Old English hr@can, to spit, and not with 
recan, to reach. ‘‘ Retch”’ at the present 
day has the by-form “reach.” Unless there 
is good evidence to the contrary against this 
interpretation, one would be inclined to 
think that this little Rabelaisian touch has 
more of the true Chaucerian ring than the 
tame anticlimax of “She reached for her 
meat in seemly wise.” C. M. DRENNAN. 

University College, Galway. 


HIGGINBOTHAM IN CARLYLE’S ‘CROM- 
WELL.’—Editors of Carlyle’s ‘Cromwell’ 
have been puzzled by this passage which 
occurs within Speech II. as parenthetical 
comment :— 

“© Higginbotham, there is a Selbsttédtung, a 
killing of Bell. as my friend Novalis calls it, which 
is, was, and forever will be, ‘the beginning of all 
morality,’ of all real work and worth for man 
under this Sun.” 

No one has told who Higginbotham was, 
and why this name was selected. 

Apparently the suggestion came from ‘ A 
Tale of Drury Lane,’ by Horace Smith, an 
imitation of Walter Scott’s style, and one of 
the best known of the ‘ Rejected Addresses.” 
These are the closing lines :— 

‘Whitford and Mitford, ply your pumps, 

You Clutterbuck, come stir your stumps, 

Why are you in such doleful dumps? 

A fireman, and afraid of bumps! 

What are they feared on? fools, ’od rot em ! ” 

Were the last words of Higginbottom. 


Brooklyn, New York. THomas FLint. 
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TREE LORE OF THE NIGERIANS.—Mr. P. 
Amaury Talbot, District Commissioner of 
Nigeria, recently read a paper before the 
Horticultural Club on the ‘ Flora of Nigeria,’ 
in which he gave an account of many curious 
native beliefs with regard to trees. He said 
that it was held that great trees could always 
give signs to those who believed in them, and 
many had the power of speaking through 
the mouths of their priests. One of these 
stood near the town of Oduko, a few miles to 
the south of Oyubia, on the Oron Eket main 
road. The people did not often mention it 
to strangers, but the following tale was told 
to Mr. Talbot by Obuoho, son of the head 
‘chief. A mighty chief, who was dying, gave 
directions that he should not be buried, but 
laid in his richest robes at the door of the 
compound. While all his subjects waited in 
awed silence, flocks of birds suddenly swept 
down and settled on the trees. The hum- 
ming-birds separated themselves from the 
rest, and flew down to settle on the body of 
the dead chief. Then came a sound of wings, 
and the birds rose, bearing with them the 
body. No trace of the chief was ever seen 
again, but from the place where his body had 
lain a little green shoot pushed forth. In 
time this grew to be atree, now revered by 
the whole country-side. 

Another sacred tree fell one market day, 
and crushed hundreds beneath it. For a 
whole month no one went to market, but, 
according to the custom of the country, 
sacrifice after sacrifice was offered that the 
mighty spirit which had entered into the tree 
might be satisfied with his hideous holocaust 
and leave the rest of the people unharmed. 

RENIRA. 





Oueries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
tc affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
ir, order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


DAME MARY FLEMING. 


{is anything known of Mary, wife of Sir 
Thomas Fleming of North Stoneham, near 
Southampton, where the latter died in 1613 ? 
The early Fleming pedigree in ‘ The Visita- 
tion of Hampshire’ and in Burke is very 
unsatisfactory, but Woodward in his ‘ His- 
tory of Hampshire ’* notices the Flemings 
as holding land at North Stoneham in the 
fourteenth century. Possibly John de fflem- 
ing, who was witness to a deed in 1291 





* Vol. ii. p. 109. 





regarding the vicarage of the adjoining 
parish of Hursley, was one of the Stoneham 
family. Sir Thomas Fleming (Lord Chief 
Justice) certainly showed eagerness to 
purchase that manor in 1602, selling the 
manor of North Baddesley to accomplish 
that end. He was a grandson of John 
Fleming of Newport in the Isle of Wight 
(d. 1531), and son of John of the same place, 
whose will was proved at Winchester in 
1572. The latter married Dorothy Harris 
in 1543, and their son Thomas was born in 
April, 1544. Thomas was called to the Bar 
1574, made Recorder of London in 1594, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer 1604, and Lord 
Chief Justice in 1607. He was buried on 
7 Aug., 1613, in North Stoneham Church, 
where a fine monument, still extant, repre- 
sents him in his judge’s robes, with his wife 
beside him in ruff and widow's veil. The 
pedigree gives him only one son, Thomas, 
but from Dame Mary’s will there appear to 
have been four sons and severa! daughters. 
Sir Thomas was succeeded in 16123 by his 
son Thomas, knighted on 27 Feb., 1608, 
who died 24 June, 1623, leaving by his wife 
Dorothy, daughter of Sir Henry Cromwell of 
Hinchinbrook, a son and heir, Thomas 
Fleming (buried at Stoneham in 1638), and a 
daughter Mary, who married Thomas Leigh 
of Testwood. Anne, daughter of Chief Jus- 
tice Fleming, married Sir John Mill of Eling 
(Southampton). 

The question is, Who was Dame Mary ? 
For her interesting original will at Win- 
chester reveals many new genealogical facts 
regarding her husband’s family, and refers 
to her own “ father.” Her will was dated 
on 11 Feb., 1614, as ‘‘ widow of Sir Thomas 
Fleming, Kt., of Stoneham,’ where she 
desired to be buried 
‘“as near to my dearly beloved husband as may 

Beals. 
‘*T bequeath to my grandson Thomas ffleming 
all my dining-chamber furniture as it was when 
the inventory was taken—onlie the needlework 
chairs, and in lieu of that I give him the new velvet 
chair and two stools with fringe that are now 
readie to be made upp. I give him also my great 
bason and yeure double gilt, two great bowls 
of 48 onzes apiece, and six large cups and bowls, 
all weighing 123 onzes. I give unto my daughter 
Mary ffleming my morter and pistoll of silver, and 
four little ladells, and a colindar. I give unto my 
little daughter Dorothie fleming my fine needle- 
work carpet, and my ....[?] cloth, and my 
wedding ring, which is the best jewell her grand- 
mother hath, and I pray God bless her. I give 
unto my daughter Mills my pair of silver candle- 
sticks. I give unto Lady Mill my great [illegible] 
with the egle. I give my little daughter Francke 
the two gilt tankards, and to my daughter Mill 
the great ring with the Death’s head. To John 
ffleming my son in monie 250/. and the gilt 
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bottle. To my son Richard ffleming 1501. in 
monie and one gilt note. To my son Walter 
fleming the gilt cup with flowers, and in 
monie 2501.: also the silver bason in my 
chamber over the parlour at Stoneham. I 
give him the green bed with all the furniture 
belonging to it, and the chairs and stools and all 
other things in the chamber, and the six pieces 
of new hangings; also the beds, bedding, and 
bedsteads, and all furnishing in my chamber, 
with the green cloth chairs and stools in needle- 
work, and the valence with the curtains in needle- 
work, and the coverlet which was my father’s. 
All my linen to be divided between my sons 
Philip and W alter, onlie the [illegible] of damask 
for my son Philip, and the drawn worked cushion 
cloath and cub board cloath, and the fine holland 
sheets with three breadths and the pyllobers. I 
give my son Philip all the rest of my chest except 
two silver flagons and that which is before given. 
Also in the Parlour I give him the black chairs 
and the stools, and the small and great pictures.” 

Query, does she mean her grandchildren 
when she mentions ‘my little daughter 
Dorothie,” and “ little daughter Francke ” ? 


It is curious that in the Fleming pedigrees 
viothing is made of the distinguished military 
career of Sir Francis Fleming, probably 

‘ Francis,” son of John of Newport and 
Magdalen Lambert.* He was 
“knighted in camp beside Roxburgh for his 
conduct and bravery at the great battle of Musle- 
burgh, between the 18th and 25th of September, in 
first year of King Edward the 6th, at the hands the 
of the high and mighty Prince, Edward, Duke 
of Somerset.’’+ 

Sir Francis Fleming acquired the manor 
of Romsey infra (Broadlands) in 1543, after 
the dispossession of the nuns of Romsey 
Abbey, and there died on 27 Aug., 1553. 

His tomb, in the ‘‘ south cross aile of Romsey 
Church,” was noted in a seventeenth-century 
‘Journey in Hampshire,’ quoted in Wood- 
ward’s ‘ History of Hampshire,’t but not a 
trace of it remains. 


_From the will of this knight, together with 
his Inq. p.m.,§ printed in the fourth volume 
of the Hampshire Field Club and Archo- 
logical Society's Proceedings in 1904,|| it 
appears that he left his mansion at Broad- 
lands to his wife, the Lady Jane, upon cer- 
tain conditions as to her residence there, with 
remainder to his son William Fleming and 
the latter’s wife (Jane Foster). The identity 
of “the Lady Jane,” the ‘“ widow,’ has 
hitherto been a mystery, but a clue’ was 
recently given in an old will, which shows her 
to have been a sister of the ‘ Richard 





* © Visitation of Hampshire.’ 

t Shaw’s ‘ Knights.’ 

< Vol. ii. p. 336. 

§ Inq. p.m. taken at Romsey 11 May, 1558. 
i| Southampton, 1906. 





Covert,” one of Sir Francis Fleming’s trus- 
tees. In the Covert pedigree, printed in 
Manning and Bray’s ‘ History of Surrey,’* 
Jane, daughter of John Covert of Slaugham, 
county Sussex, is said to have been first 
married to Sir Francis Fleming, and secondly 
to Sir John Fitterplace, dying on 26 Jan., 
1586. So that William Fleming must have 
soon had possession of Broadlands, which 
devolved in 1606 on his daughter and sole 
remaining heir Frances, who was married 
before 1576 to Edward St. Barbe of Ash- 
ington in county Somerset. The latter died 
in 1592, and Frances remarried before 1599 
to a Shelley (whose identity is still being 
sought). John St. Barbe, the grandson of 
Frances Fleming, figured some time since in 
‘N. & Q.’ as ‘Cavalier or Roundhead.” 
See the note at 11 S. i. 342, where some 
original letters were quoted from Richard 
Cromwell of Hursley, and _ his brother- 
in-law John Dunch of North Baddesley, 
both connexions by marriage of Dame Mary's 
descendants. It should, moreover, be said 
that her daughter Anne Fleming became 
the second wite of Sir John Mill, and the 
mother of his seven sons. She must have 
shared the persecutions which he endured 
under the Commonwealth, and was surviving 
when he died of a broken heart in 1648, 
having lived to see her son and heir, the 
gallant Sir John Mill (knight banneret), 
killed near Oxford in fighting for the King 
in 1642. 

In the Civil War the Flemings of Stone- 
ham took the Parliament side with their 
connexions, the Hoopers of Boveridge, but 
both were forgiven by Charles II. at the 
Restoration, as were the St. Barbes of 
Broadlands. It is interesting to observe 
that while so many of the old estates in 
Hampshire have since frequently changed 
hands, the Flemings and the Mills continue 
to own their ancestral properties and to 
retain their names. F. H. Suckrine. 

Romsey. 





Tue YOUNGER VAN Hetmont. (See 11 5: 
vii. 307, 378, 468; viii. 54; ix. 86, 128, 169, 
207, 347.)—-Benjamin Furly, the English 
Quaker merchant of Rotterdam, born 1636, 
died 1714, was a personal friend of the 
younger Van Helmont. In 1830 Thomas 
Ignatius Maria Forster, a descendant of 
Furly, possessed various papers belonging to 
Furly. Are these papers still in existence, 
and in the possession of descendants of Mr. 
Forster or Foster living at Walthamstow, 








* Vol. ii. p. 440. 
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Essex ? I shall be grateful for any informa- 
tion in regard to F. M. v. H.’s friendship 
with Furly. 

Most, if not all, of the editions of the col- 
lected works of J. B. van Helmont in various 
languages have frontispieces containing small 
portrait heads of the two Van Helmonts, 
surrounded by eight genealogical shields ; but: 
I have been unable to find out if such frontis- 
pieces belong to the Latin editions, Venetiis, 
1651, and Hafniw or Francofurti, 1707, and 
to the French translation, Lyons, 1670. The 
copies of these particular editions which I 
have seen lacked frontispieces, and I am un- 
certain as to whether they ever contained 
such. All the other editions, however, 
with which I am familiar have frontispieces 
as described, although the individual engrav- 
ings differ. The engraver of the frontis- 
piece of the Elzevir edition of 1648 is given 
as C. de Man or de Moor. Which name is 
correct ? The only copies which I have seen 
are anonymous, being identical with the 
frontispiece of the 1652 Elzevir edition, 
which is anonymous. How, therefore, is it 
known that C. de Man or de Moor was the 
engraver ? There is an engraving by Ch. 
Onghena (second half of the nineteenth 
century) entitled ‘Von Helmont,’ which is 
a copy of the portrait of J. B. van Helmont 
in the Elzevir editions, but with the coiffure 
of F. M. v. H. Can any one inform me for 
what work this engraving of Onghena was 
made? ‘There is also an engraving of 
J. B. v. H. made by R. Cooper ‘‘ frem a print 
prefixed to his works, 1682,’ published by 
C. & H. Baldwyn, Newgate Street, appa- 
rently taken from some biographical dic- 
tionary or the like. For what work was 
Cooper’s engraving made ? 

It is certain that a pamphlet was published 
at Vienna in 1662 or 1663, violently attacking 
Francis Mercurius van Helmont at the time 
of his arrest by the Inquisition. This was 
presumably published at the instigation of 
the Jesuits, either in German or in Latin, 
inasmuch as his arrest was due to the activity 
of the Jesuits. Can the title, author, &c., 
be given, and the location of a copy of the 
work in question in any library? 

Also circa 1693 a pamphlet was published 
entitled ‘Some Queries proposed by (W. C.), 
an Inquirer after Truth.’ This was written 


in defence of F, M. v. H.’s belief “‘ that every 
man is often born, and hath twelve ages or 
tryal allow’d him in the world by God.” 
This pamphlet led to the publication of ‘ An 
Answer’ by J. H. (to which I referred at 
118. vii. 468), but the ‘Queries’is a dif- 
ferent work from the ‘ Answer,’ and from 





F. M. v. H.’s own anonymous work entitled 


‘Two Hundred Queries,’ &c., 1684. The 
author’s initials W. C., if not on the title- 
page, are at least signed at the end. I seek 
particulars as to the work, and as to the 
existence of any copies. 

Was F. M. v. H.’s anonymous ‘ Cabba- 
listical Dialogue,’ which was published in 
English in 1682, published in any other 
language than Latin and English? and was 
his ‘ Rabbinical and Paraphrastical Exposi- 
tion of Genesis I.,’ which was published with 
the English translation of the ‘ Cabbalistical 
Dialogue,’ published in any other language 
than English ? 

Lastly, can any of your readers inform me 
in what library or libraries a copy of the two 
following works can be found ? 

‘Een Brief wegens het Boekje van der 
Wederkeer van de Zielen der menschen,’ 
1690. 

Schmidius (Schmied, Johannes), ‘ Disser- 
tatio inauguralis de multiplici animarum 
reditu in corpora, auctori anonymo tractatus 
Seder Olam opposita,’ Lipsiz, 1699. 

F. 8. Darrow. 

Point Loma, California. 


Royat Drscents.—The late Rev. A. 
Marwood Wilcox, who compiled numerous 
royal descent pedigrees, wrote that the 
descendants of Charles, second Earl of Egre- 
mont, possessed 
‘*92 different legitimate (all Plantagenet) descents 
from King Edward III.—viz., 3 through the father, 
and 19 through the mother of that peer.” 

I should be glad of any information 
regarding these descents. P. D. M. 


NAPOLEON UpsiDE Down.—The Times of 
13 April reprints the following from its 
issue of 1814 :— 

‘“* EUROPEAN Mvuseum.— Napoleon Buonaparte, 
on horseback, as large as life, suspended with his 
head downwards, will be exhibited at the above 
National Establishment, every day this week, 
agreeable to the wishes of several illustrious 
strangers and foreigners of high distinction. Hours 
from 12 to 5.—Admittance 1s.” 

Was this intended for a joke? or did 
such an exhibition actually take place, 
and where, and for how long ? 

J. LANDFEAR Lucas. 


LiVERPOOL REMINISCENCES. —Can any 
reader help me to identify a small octavo 
book of some 120 pages, bound in blue, of 
Liverpool reminiscences, and containing 4 
contemporary account of the sailors’ riot 
there in 1775? This book was seen some 
thirty years ago, and J am now quite unable 
to trace it. BrapstTow. 
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Lirvt. Ricnarpson McVracu. — This 
officer helped Lieut. Peter Gordon of the 
Knockespock family to recruit in 1760-61 
(from Aberdeenshire) a company for John- 
stone’s Highlanders. Was he the son of 
Simon MeVeagh of Drewstown, co. Meath, 
and the nephew of Hugh McVeagh, who 
settled as a bleacher in Huntly, Aberdeen- 
shire, where he is still commemorated by a 
street bearing his name ? 

J. M. Bt toca. 

123, Pall Mall, S.W. 


‘* BLOOD-BOLTERED,”’ ‘MACBETH,’ IV. 1. 123. 
—-It has been stated, I believe, that.the word 
** blood-bolter’d ”’ in ‘ Macbeth,’ IV. i. 123, 
is to be explained by a word “ bolter” or 
‘*boltered ’’ used in Warwickshire rustic 
dialect. Is there any foundation for this 
explanation ? HARIMELLA SMITH. 


Srr RicwHarp BERNIE.—-When did his 

death take place ?. He was living in 1826. 
A. F. R. 

JOHN APRICE entered Winchester College 
in 1542, aged 12, from Ruthin, and was Fellow 
of New College, 1549-50. Was he the John 
Price ordained at Chester by letters dimissory 
from St. Asaph in September, 1555 ? and the 
person of this name who obtained the pre- 
bend of Llanywith in the Cathedral of 
St. Asaph in 1559, and was deprived that 
same year ? 

WititAM BAKER entered Winchester Col- 
lege in 1520, aged 10, from St. John the 
Baptist’s parish, Alresford, Hampshire, and 
was Fellow cf New College, 1530-34; B.A., 
1531/2; and Fellow of Winchester College, 
1537. Was he the William Baker who was 
succeeded in 1561 after deprivation in the 
Rectory of Sherfield English, Hampshire ? 

One Baker, a mass-priest, had been ar- 
rested in Shropshire and lodged in Shrews- 
bury gaol in October, 1579 (Dasent, ‘ Acts of 
the Privy Council,’ xi. 293). 

Joun CoLiyns entered Winchester Col- 
lege in 1545, aged 13, from Ottery St. Mary, 
Devon. He is probably the priest ‘‘ Colinus”’ 
of Sander’s list in his ‘ De Visibili Monarchia.’ 
One of this name was Vicar either of Hal- 
berton or of Holbeton, Devon, from 1554 to 
1559/60, and Rector of Ingpen, Berks, in 
1560/61, being deprived immediately after- 
wards. Was this the Wykehamist ? 

JoHN Cook entered Winchester College in 
1539, aged 12, from Heyford, Oxfordshire 
(probably Lower Heyford), and proceeded to 
Corpus Christi College. He would seem to be 
the John Cooke of Hampshire admitted there 
9 May, 1544. He is no doubt the “‘ Coquus ” 





of Sander’s list, and was succeeded after 
deprivation in the Rectory of Cliddesden, 
Hampshire, in 1562. 

THomMas Davys entered Winchester Col- 
lege in 1539, aged 12, from Tisbury, Wilts. 
His name occurs in Sander’s list. He be- 
came Scholar of New College in 1545, and 
was Fellow 1547-58 ; Proctor in 1556; and 
B.D. in 1559. He held the Rectories of 
Hardwicke and Creslow, both in Buckingham- 
shire, and was deprived in 1560. He is 
probably to be identified with the English 
priest Mr. Davis, who in September, 1572, 
was beneficed in the Low Countries (S.P. 
Dom. Eliz., lxxxix. 16), as according to the 
‘Concertatio Ecclesie’ a priest named 
Thomas Davis died in exile. Is it known 
what his benefice in the Low Countries was ? 


‘* AMONG THE BLIND THE ONE-EYED MAN 
Is KING.’”—Who originated this saying ? 
Edmund Campion quotes it at the beginning 
of the ninth of his ‘ Rationes Decem ’ (1581) 
thus: ‘‘Scitum est, inter cscos luscum 
regnare posse.” 

The ‘N.E.D.’ quotes ‘1665, Marvell, 
‘Char. Holland,’ Among the blind the one- 
ey’d blinkard reigns.” 

JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


DantEt Goostry.—In the fine collection 
of china of the Brighton Corporation there is 
a coloured earthenware plaque representing, 
according to the label, the bust of a Hussar, 
and bearing the inscription in large cha- 
racters ‘‘ Daniel Goostry.”’ Is there any- 
thing known about him? The plaque is 
stated to be Staffordshire ware, and the date 
assigned to it is circa 1780; but this appears 
to be the date given to a good many pieces in 
the collection. To me it seems to be the 
bust of a Hungarian nobleman in ~ — 

L. L. K. 


Rev. FERDINANDO WARNER. — In pre- 
paring a list of rectors of this parish, par- 
ticulars of which were furnished from the 
cathedral records, I discovered that “* Fer- 
nando [sic] Warner’’ was rector 1738-46. 
Information supplied by the Bishop’s secre- 
tary gives his name as “ Ferdinando.” 
Under the latter name the ‘ D.N.B.’ has an 
account of a clergyman who is described as 
‘“*a miscellaneous writer,” and “a man of 
wide learning, and more than ordinary 
ability.” He was Vicar of Ronde, Wilts, 
1730; Rector of St. Michael’s, Queenhithe, 
1747; created LL.D. in 1754 (of what 
University it does not appear); made 
Rector of Barnes in 1758; and died in 1768. 
But no mention is made of his having been 
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Rector of Upham. Yet the dates tally, and 
it does not seem likely that there could have 
been two men of the same, or almost the 
same, name living at the same time. 

His name appears in the parish register at 
the head of baptisms, marriages, and burials 
as “‘ Ferd® Warner, Rector,” but this may 
have been inserted by the curate-in-charge 
at the date of his collation to the benefice, 
and is no proof that he ever resided or 
officiated there. 

I should be grateful for further informa- 
tion on the subject, in default of which I 
must conclude that this my predecessor is 
identical with the distinguished man whose 
memoir is given in ‘D.N.B.’ He is not men- 
tioned in the lists of Oxford or Cambridge 
graduates. EK. L. H. Tew. 

Upham Rectory, Hants. 


Dawe’s Portrait OF GOETHE.—I have 
recently had an interesting correspondence 
with Mr. Houston Stewart Chamberlain of 
Bayreuth regarding the portraits of Goethe. 
He informs me that a portrait with which 
Goethe himself was greatly pleased (indeed, 
he said ‘ it is the most resemblant of all my 
portraits *’) was made in 1819 by George 
Dawe. The portrait has been engraved 
several times, but so eminent an authority 
as Dr. Hermann Rollett, the author of ‘ Die 
Goethe Bildnisse, _biographisch - kunstge - 
schichtlich dargestellt ’’ (Vienna, 1883), has 
been quite unable to trace the original. If 
any reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ can enlighten me as 
to the whereabouts of the painting. I shall 
be greatly obliged. JOHN LANE. 

The Bodley Head, W. 


“THE PEACOCK WITHOUT TEMPLE Bar.”’-- 
The redoubtable Curll is said probably to 
have ‘‘ succeeded to Smith’s business on the 
same premises, changing the sign of the 
house from the Angel and Bible to that of 
the Peacock,” in 1705 or 1706 (‘ D.N.B.,’ 
Mr. Tedder’s ‘ Edmund Curll’). In 1709 he 
published there, for one thing, Theo- 
phrastus’s and La Bruyére’s “‘ Characters. 
....-Made English by Several Hands. The 
Fifth Edition.”” Mr. Tedder says he moved 
to other premises in 1710. 

I have a pamphlet published by “‘ A. Dodd 
at the Peacock without Temple-Bar. 1713.” 
This A. Dodd was probably the master 
printer who died some time between 1721 
and 1724 (cf. A. Dobson, ‘ Kighteenth Cen- 
tury Vignettes,’ Third Series, 125-7; and 
“N. & Q.,’ 1 8. x. 217), leaving his business 
to be conducted by his widow. The firm of 
A. Dodd continued in business at ‘ The Pea- 
cock ” to 1744, and perhaps later. 





Can any of your readers bridge the three 
years’ gap, and tell me whether A. Dodd was 
ever connected with Curll, mayhap as appren- 
tice 2? and whether any books were issued 
from “‘ The Peacock ”’ in the years 1710-12 ? 

R. H. GRirFiTH. 

University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 


Toucnwoop.—I have seen in a shop- 
window as a ‘‘mascot” a tiny gnome of 
wood called ‘“* Touchwood,”’ with metal limbs. 
On the card to which it is attached are the 
following lines :— 

Eastern wisdom gave me birth. 


You know luck will straight depart 

Save you instantly touch wood ; 

Touch it ‘[the gnome’s head] as you see me do, 

So the happiness I shed 

Safely will encompass you. 

Can any of your readers give authority for 
the first line ? ; PH@NIX. 


BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION WANTED.— 
I should be glad of any particulars concerning 
the following men who were educated at 
Westminster School: (1) Thomas Bridge- 
water, admitted 1744, aged 14. (2) Charles 
Brydges, admitted 1723, aged 9. (3) Ed- 
mond Brydges, admitted 1718, aged 13. 
(4) Francis Brydges, admitted 1718, aged 9. 
(5) George Briggs, admitted 1819, aged 10. 
(6) William Thomas Briggs, admitted 1822, 
aged 13. (7) John Edward Bright, admitted 
1818, aged 11. (8) George Broadbelt, ad- 
mitted 1718, aged 9. (9) Parry Broadhead, 
left 1701. G. F. RB. B. 


WALTER DE LEcHLADE.—In attempting 
to elucidate the story of the murder of 
Walter de Lechlade, Precentor of Exeter, in 
1283, I am searching for information concern- 
ing the victim. local histories, episcopal 
registers, and documents at the Public 
Record Office and British Museum have been 
examined, but I have a vague impression of 
having read long ago an account of Lechlade 
in an historical publication, possibly The 
English Historical Review. I should like to 
find this article, and should also be glad of 
any information from sources other than 
those mentioned above. : 
F. Rose-TROvP. 


Irish Witts AND ReEGIsTERS.—Can any 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ tell me where a list of 
Trish wills, and any Irish register of deaths, 
from 1770 to 1830, can be seen ? 

There are two or three dates of Power wills 
and deaths I am anxious to trace. Replies 
may be sent direct to J. J. PIper. 

Cintra Park, Upper Norwood, 8.E. 
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PrRicE AND WuitcHuRCH Famitties.—I 
should be very glad to receive any informa- 
tion about the above families. Walter Price, 
barrister, resident in Denbigh town, 1733, 
is said to have been the son or grandson of 
Walter Price and his wife Anne Whitchurch, 
both of the parish of St. James’s, Bath, and 
descended from the Prices of county Den- 
bigh. The Whitchurch family are said to 
have been of Froomesetwood, Somerset, 
gentlemen in 1694. What were the arms of 
both these families ? 

LronarpD C. PRICE. 

Essex Lodge, Ewell. 





Replies. 


KENDRICK OF READING. 
(11 S. ix. 309.) 


Has Cou. FyNMoRE seen the articles upon 
the Kendrick family which are printed in 
vols. vil. and viii. of The Berks Archeol. 
Journal? In vol. vii. p. 95 there is a para- 
graph stating that Mr. Greene Kendrick of 
Waterbury, Conn., U.S., is writing a his- 
tory of the family of Kendrick, and there 
is also a lengthy article by him in the same 
volume, pp. 101-12. The subject is returned 
to in vol. vili., and on pp. 60-64 are further 
valuable notes by Mr. Greene Kendrick. 
Kendrick entries from the Hambleden 
(Bucks) Registers are given in Berks Arch. 
Journal, vol. viii. p. 31. In the churchyard 
of Hambleden is a mausoleum of the Ken- 
drick family, and their arms appear on a 
window in the church there. 

A bibliographical note respecting this 
family may not be out of place, so I attach a 
few memoranda which I have at hand :— 

‘The Last Will and Testament of Mr. J. 
IXendrick....who departed this life 30 Dec., 
1624,’ London, 1625. Full and interesting 
details of John Kendrick’s benefactions, with 
names of his family, are given in Ed. Hatton’s 
* New View of London,’ vol. i. pp. 199-201. 

Andrew Kendrick, Alderman of Billings- 


gate Ward 1651-2; died 1653; will 
P.C.C. Brent 329, proved 16 May, 1653. 
James Kendrick, M.D., Warrington 


(Lanes), gave to the Free Library at War- 
rington a thousand books and pamphlets. 
Sce Palatine Note-Book, vol. ii. pp. 113-16. 
As to his interest in the Kendrick family, see 
‘N. & Q.,’ 28. x. 455. ; 

For notes upon Kendrick wills and pedi- 
gree, see Herald and Genealogist, vol. vii. 
pp. 550-52; see also Foster's ‘ Alumni,’ 
First Series, under Kendrick (John). 





When John Kendrick died in 1624 he 
left large benefactions to Reading, and 
being anxious that the cloth industry 
should be encouraged in Reading, he 
arranged that shops and _ warehouses 
should be erected there. This was done, 
and an extensive range of buildings stood 
in Minster Street, Reading, until about 
1850. This place was known as “The 
Oracle.’ For probable derivation of this 
see Coates’s ‘Reading,’ with illustration of 
the imposing oaken gates which stood at 
the entrance to these works. These gates 
are now, perhaps, the only tangible link 
between John Kendrick and the present day. 
At the sale of ‘The Oracle,’ they were 
bought by Alderman Robert Hewett, and 
they are now built into a wall in the garden 
of the house of Mr. Thomas Hewett, his son. 
They bear the Kendrick arms and “I. K. 
1628” carved upon them. There exists 
‘Catalogue of the Sale by Auction of the 
Materials and Fittings of the Oracle, 1850’ ; 
also ‘ Farewell to the Oracle,’ a poem, and 
‘The Autobiography of the Oracle.’ The 
various charities endowed by Kendrick are 
detailed in the Charity Report, vol. xxxii. 
As to the administration of the charity 
there have been various disputes: see Watts 
(J.), ‘A Black Scene Open’d: being the 
True State of Mr. J. Kendrick’s Gift to the 
Town of Reading,’ 1749, and ‘ The Attorney- - 
Gener@l v. the Drapers’ Company re Ken- 
drick’s Gift,’ London, 1847. 

The pedigree of the present representa- 
tives of the family Kenrick of Pendell Court, 
Bletchingley, is in Howard and Crisp’s 
‘ Visitations,’ vol. v. I have a note that Mr. 
Henry Rigg, 3, Madeley Road, Ealing, has 
collected information regarding this family. 

The best authority for the history of all 
the branches of the Kendrick family is the 
series of articles by Mr. W. F. Carter in The 
Genealogist, vol. xxiv. pp. 15-22, 96-103, 
164-72, 244-9; and vol. xxv. pp. 15-21, 120- 
25, 175-81, 215-23. In vol. xxiv. pp. 18, 
19, there is a useful list of the various 
branches of the family arranged under 
localities. The Kendricks of Reading are 
given, with extracts from wills, in vol. xxiv. 
p. 99, &c. A good account of the same 
branch will be found in the G. E. C. ‘ Baronet- 
age.’ There is a curious old ballad connected 
with a romantic story in the history of the 
Reading branch in Robert Bell’s ‘ Ancient 
Ballads and Songs of the Peasantry,’ 1857. 
It is called ‘ The Berkshire Lady’s Garland.’ 

The Kenrick family of Wynn Hall, Ruabon, 
possess a pedigree of the Kendricks which 
was drawn up by Sir Thomas Martineau, 
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solicitor, of Birmingham. A part of it is 
printed in Hunter's ‘ Familie Minorum 
Gentium.’ 

There are a number of P.C.C. wills, a 
list of which I append :— 

1557. Ellen Kendricke, Lyngfelde, Surrey (12 
Wrastley). 

1593. Thomas Kenricke, Libotswood, Salop 
(34 Nevell). 

1598. Hugo Kenricke, ‘‘ pronotharye ” of Lon- 
don (6 Lewyn). 

1615. John Kenrick, yeoman, Esington, Staffs 
(98 Rudd). . 

1620. John Kendricke, citizen and clothworker, 
of All Saints’, Stayning, London (100 Soame). 

1624. John Kendrick, draper, of St. Christopher 
le Stocks, London (116 Byrde). 

1625. Johannis Kendrick, citizen of London 
(72 Clarke). 

The Kendricks of London were the same 
as of Reading. 

In the list of genealogies of American 
families issued by Joel Munsell’s Sons, 
Albany, N.Y., the pedigree of Kendricks 
is offered for five dollars; but I notice 
that Mr. Carter says, in his articles in The 
Genealogist, that Mr. Greene Kendrick’s book 
has never appeared, and that he (Mr. K.) 
has “‘ vanished away into the immensity of 
the region over which the bird of freedom 
waves the star-spangled banner.”’ 

A. L. HUMPHREYS. 





Anno Domint (11 S. ix. 69, 133, 172).—See 
the legends of the seal of the Abbey of Mar- 
moutier, 1235, *‘ Renovatum anno domini 
MCCXXXV.”; the seal of the Officialité de 
Paris, ‘‘Itras fem ano dni MccxLvt.’’; and 
several later examples of the use of the 
phrase, on dated seals in J. Roman,‘ Manuel 
de Sigillographie Francaise.’ 

Montreux. D. L. GALBREATH. 

HERALDIC (11 S. ix. 290, 334, 358).—The 
shield contains the impaled arms of Baronby 
(Barneby) of Yorkshire, and Bosvile (Bos- 
well) of the same county. The Baronby 
arms were Azure, a chevron between three 
boars’ heads couped or; the Bosviles 
of Ardesley, Argent, five fusils in fesse 
gules; in chief three bears’ heads, erased 
and muzzled, sable. The second and third 
quarters in the husband’s coat (Vair, a fesse 
gules) belong to the family of Bracebridge 
(co. Lines). In the ‘ Visitation of York- 
shire * (Harl. Soc.) the marriage is recorded of 
‘ Robert or John Barneby, son and heir of 
Edmond Barneby of Barneby,” with ‘“ Mar- 
garet, daughter of John Bosvile of Ardesley.”’ 
The shield may represent this marriage 
(though it must be noted that the visitation 





makes no mention of a Barneby—Bracebridge 
alliance). On the other hand, it is of course 
quite possible that it represents a marriage 
between these families of a far more recent 
date. WILFRED DRAKE. 


A Birp Name (11 S. ix. 348).—Though I 
am unable to answer J. R. H.’s query, it 
may interest him to know that (according to 
Mr. W. H. Mullens, in Dr. Charles Stonham’s 
‘The Birds of the British Isles,’ p. 947) the 
pamphlet ‘A Discourse on the Emigration 
of British Birds ’ was not written by George 
Edwards, but by John Legg, who died 1802. 
This pamphlet appeared in 1780, 1795, and 
‘a fourth edition’ in 1814. On the title- 
page of the 1795 edition the word “ Etotoli ” 
is thus printed, but on p. 31 it appears as 
‘* Etoboli.” H. 8. G. 


CROMWELL’S ILLEGITIMATE DAUGHTER, 
Mrs. Harrop (11 S. ix. 29, 94).—I have a 
note taken some time ago from The General 
Magazine, vol. iv. p. 186 (date probably 
1790), stating that a portrait of Cromwell by 
Samuel Cooper was then in the possession of 
Hartopp (aged 137), whose third wife was 
the illegitimate daughter of Cromwell. 
There may be further particulars concerning 
Mrs. Hartopp at this reference. 

MARGARET LAVINGTON. 


‘* AN HONEST MAN AND A GOOD BOWLER ” 
(11 S. ix. 308).—This quotation is in H. E. 
Porter's ‘The Two Angry Women of Abing- 
don,’ 1599; it also occurs in John Clarke’s 
‘Paremiologia Anglo-Latina....or, Pro- 
verbs, English and Latin,’ 1639, and in 
James Howell’s ‘ Parley of Beasts,’ 1660. 
Shakespeare in ‘Love’s Labour’s Lost,’ 
Act V. se. ii. 1. 575, gives :-— 

Costard. A foolish mild man; an honest man, 
look you, and soon dashed. He is a marvellous 
good neighbour, faith, and a very good bowler. 

In Quarles’s ‘Emblems’ (1635), Book I., 
Em. 10, we get 

The vulgar proverb’s crost. He hardly can 
Be a good bowler and an honest man. 

Roger Ascham is also referred to as “‘ An 
honest man and a good shooter ” in Fuller’s 
‘ Worthies,’ vol. iii. p. 210; and in addition 
to the above, John Taylor, the Water Poet, 
in ‘ The Goose ’ (1621) says :-— 

It is a thing 1 have observed long, 
An archer’s mind is clear from doing wrong. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE, F.R.S.L. 


Joun Dovucias HALLETT (11 S. ix. 307).— - 


Col. John Douglas Hallett, Bombay Army, 
had four sons at Rugby School, one of whom 
would no doubt give the required details. 

A. T. M. 
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THE Roaps ROUND LONDON SEVENTY 
YEARS AGO: RHUBARB (11 S. ix. 82, 157, 
274, 316).—The first man to grow rhubarb 
in this country was (so far as is known) John 
Parkinson the herbalist, in the reign of 
James I. Parkinson tells us (‘ Theatrum 
Botanicum,’ p. 157) that he received seeds 
of the plant (Rheum Rhaponticum) from Sir 
Matthew Lister (who had them from Prosper 
Alpinus of Padua), and raised plants from 
them. He seems even to have tried it as a 
vegetable, for he says :— 

“The leaves have a fine acid taste; a syrup, 
therefore, made with the juice and sugar, cannot 
but be very effectual in dejected appetites.” 
(Quoted by Ellacombe.) A hundred years 
before this, seeds supposed to be of rhubarb 
had been sent to Sir Thomas Cromwell; but 
nothing seems to have come of this, for 
Gerard knows nothing of rhubarb grown in 
this country, though his editor Johnson, in 
the edition of 1633, says it is ‘‘ to be found 
growing in some of our choice gardens,” the 
reference probably being to Parkinson’s and 
other herbalists’ gardens. Cc. C. B. 


LoMBARD STREET BANKERS: Sir STEPHEN 
EVANCE (11 S. ix. 230, 272, 298).—He was 
M.P. for Bridport, 1690-98; Governor of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, 1691-6 and 
1700-12. He was in partnership with 
William Hales as a goldsmith in 1702, having 
formerly carried on business in conjunction 
with Peter Percivale as far back as 1677. 
The house of Evans & Hales stopped pay- 
ment in 1721. He is stated to have com- 
mitted suicide at the end of Anne’s reign, if T 
read my notes correctly ; but this is probably 
too early a date, and I am unable at this 
moment to verify my reference, which is to 
Gentleman's Magazine, 1798, p. 929. Mr. 
ABRAHAMS (ante, p. 230) is incorrect in say- 
ing that Mr. Hilton Price’s works ‘“ do not 
afford any information ” on Evance’s firm. 
He will find some of the details I have 
given in Price’s ‘Handbook of London 
Bankers ’ (p. 128). 


Str Ricwarp “ Drake”? HENEGAN (11S. ix. 
89).—He was made a Knight of the Guelphic 
Order in 1817, and died 28 Dec., 1872, aged 
89. I can find no evidence of his being 
entitled to the prefix Sir. Knights of the 
Guelphic Order were not so styled unless 
they received knighthood in England, and 
his name does not appear in The London 
Gazette, or in Shaw’s ‘ Book of Knights,’ or 
any other list of knights with which I am 
acquainted. I believe his second name was 
not Drake, but Drakeford. 

ALFRED B. BEAVEN. 





PLuRALITIES (11 S. ix. 290).—At one time 
there can hardly have been any limit, to 
judge from the case of Reinbold, or Regen- 
bald, who was Chancellor of Edward the 
Confessor, and was taken into his service by 
the Conqueror. According to Dr. Round, 
who styles him the “first great pluralist,’” 
sixteen churches, rich in tithes and glebe, had 
passed into his hands before his death 
(‘ Feudal England,’ p. 426). 


MILo AS A SURNAME (11 8S. ix. 250, 311).— 
Is Milo at the second reference really a 
surname ? If the man is styled simply 
Milo of Oystergate, it looks like a Christian 
name, 7.e., Miles in its regular Latinized 
form. G. H. WHITE. 

St. Cross, Harleston, Norfolk. 


BoruweEtt. (11 S. ix. 306).—I find four 
of the name in the ‘ Belfast Commercial 
Directory.’ Possibly one of these—R. A. 
Bothwell, 41, Tate’s Avenue, Belfast— 
might set L. V. on the track. 

QUIEN SABE. 


See Burke's ‘ Extinct and Dormant Peer- 
age ’ (ed. 1846, p. 718), s.v. ‘ Bothwell, Lord 
Holyroodhouse.’ W.T. 


THe LicHt BRIGADE AT BALACLAVA 
(11 S. ix. 186, 253, 334).—The thirty dis- 
mounted men would have been those on 
guard, sick, regimentally employed, bat- 
men, and prisoners ; and not a large number 
for a cavalry brigade’s absentees from 
parade. HarRoLtD MAtret, Colonel. 


AUTHORS WANTED (11 S. ix. 328).—~- 
The kiss of the sun for pardon. 

This is the last verse of a poem by Dorothy 
Gurney beginning 

The Lord God planted a garden ; 
but in the third line the poet wrote One is, 
not ‘You are.’”’ My impression is that 
the poem appeared in Country Life. It is 
quoted in ‘ A Garden in Venice,’ by F. Eden 
(1904). 


‘** BALLONI ”’ (11 S. viii. 468; ix. 18).—See 
Sir Thomas Coningsby’s ‘Journal of the 
Siege of Rouen, 1591’ (inthe “Camden Mis- 
cellany,” vol. i.), pp. 29 and 30:— 

**Oct. 19,20. The 19.and 20. we passed in making 
good cheare, coursing in the fields, ryding of horses, 
playing at ballone and the lyke.” 

“Oct. 22. The 22. daie we passed with playinge 
at tennys in the forenoone, and at playinge at. 
ballon in th’ afternoone with the lieuetenant- 
— of Deape, and the victorie fell on our 
syde.”’ 

. JouHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 
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FresH WuHarr: FisH WuHarrF (11 S. ix. 
248).—Fresh Wharf appears to be quite 
distinct from the Fish Wharf, and should not 
be confused with it. The Fish Wharf is 
described as in the parish of St. Magnus in 
Bridge Ward, 26 Henry VI., 1448 (‘ Calendar 
Patent Kolls, Henry VI., 1446-52,’ p. 173) ; 
while Fresh Wharf is in the parish of St. 
Botolph, Billingsgate, in Billingsgate Ward. 

The earliest mention of Fish Wharf occurs 
in 1273-4 as ‘‘ Viswarf”’ (‘ Calendar Ct. Hus- 
ting Wills,’ i: 17); and it is variously referred 
to in later records as “‘ le Fishwharf ’’ (‘ Mun. 
Gild , Liber Custumarum,’ i. 385); ‘* Le 
Fisshewarff,’ 14 Edward II. (‘ Placita de 
Quo Warranto,’ p. 467); ‘“‘ Wysswarf,’’ 1329 
(‘Ct. Hust. Wills,’ i. 353); ‘* Fichwharf,” 
1374 (ib., ii. 165). 

In early times the wharf was of consider- 
able importance, and was occupied by the 
fishmongers. Jn 14 Edward II. a_ serious 
dispute arose as to the right of these fish- 
mongers to sell fish by retail in their shops on 
the wharf, and their petition to the King 
and the consequent proceedings occupy 
many folios of the ‘ Liber Custumarum,’ and 
are set out at length in the ‘ Mun. Gild., Lib. 
Cust.,’ i. 385-406. Again, on the occasion of 
an Inquisition taken in the City in 17 Ed- 
ward III., as to the obstruction of certain 
lanes leading to the Thames, it was ascer- 
tained that the obstruction of a certain lane 
called ‘‘ Fysshwharfe’’ was detrimental to 
the public interest, and that it had been and 
ought to be for the public use (7b., ii. 453). 
Later on, in the fifteenth century, by the will 
of Andrew Hunte, dated 1440, and enrolled 
1446, the wharf was devised to the Rector 
and churchwardens of St. Magnus’ Church, 
being described as a tenement formerly 
belonging to John Betherenden, otherwise 
called ‘‘ Sandhirst,” and formerly “le 
Fisshwharf at le Hole,” situate ‘‘ super ”’ the 
new churchyard of the church of St. Magnus 
(‘ Ct. Hust. Wills,’ ii. 508). There does not 
seem to be any reference to this wharf in the 
Endowed Charities Report relating to the 
charitable estates of this parish, and the 
latest reference I have been able to find is in 
Stow’s ‘Survey,’ ed. 1603, p. 217, in which 
it is described as on the south side of Thames 
Street in the parish of St. Magnus, next to 
Drinkwater Wharf. The site of Fish Wharf 
may be identified as lying between the 
present London Bridge Wharf west, and 
Fresh Wharf east. It is true, as Stow says, 
that these wharves were generally named 
after their owners, but it seems more prob- 
able that Fish Wharf was so named as being 
one of the principal landing-places for the 





large quantities of fish brought to the City 
for the use of the inhabitants. There was 
another ‘‘Fishwharf” in the parish of 
St. Mary Somerset in Queenhithe Ward. 

As indicated above, Fresh Wharf has sur- 
vived to the present time, and is situated at 
the western end of Lower Thames Street, 
east of London Bridge Wharf. The earliest 
mention of it occurs in 41 Edward III. (1367) 
as ‘‘Fresshewharfe”’ (‘Calendar Letter- 
Book G,’ p. 221). Prior to this date, it 
seems to have been designated ‘ Frosse- 
warf’? and ‘“ Fresshffysshewharfe,’ the 
former appellation being found as an en- 
dorsement on several early deeds of the 
twelfth century, calendared in the ‘ Ancient 
Deeds,’ A. 1912, A. 7061, and A. 7309. The 
name ‘‘ Fresshffysshewharfe*’ occurs in 
1363/4, in the charter of Edward III. to the 
Fishmongers’ Company granted in the 
thirty-eighth year of the reign, and set out 
in full in Herbert's ‘ History of the Twelve 
Livery Companies,’ ii. 120. 

In 1559, in common with other wharves 
and quays, Fresh Wharf was made by Act of 
Parliament a general place for lading and 
discharging goods, and it was of sufficient 
importance at that date to be distinguished 
as a water-gate, and was styled “ Fresshe 
Wharffegate ” (‘ London Inq. post Mortem,’ 
i. 181). 

The various changes of name may possibly 
indicate changes of ownership in early times, 
and it is interesting to note in this connexion 
that John Fresfis was a resident and owner 
of property in the neighbourhood in 1301 
(‘ Ct. Hust. Wills,’ i. 153). 

I. I. GREAVES. 


Ducuess or Botton (11 S§. viii. 349, 393). 
—The accompanying extract from The 
Gentleman's Magazine evidently refers to 
Catherine, wife of the fourth duke, and shows 
that she did not live to become duchess : 
“Died 23 April, 1744, Lady of Lord Harry 
Powlet, brother to the Duke of Bolton.” 
She does not appear to have been buried 
in the family vault at Basing, where her 
husband was interred in 1759, aged 68. 

G. R. B. 


“THE SECRETARY AT WAR ”’ (11 S. ix. 326). 
—The office of Secretary at War was 
abolished during the Crimean War, I think 
Mr. Sidney Herbert was the last to hold the 
appointment. 


PARISHES IN Two OR MORE CountTIEs (11 
S. ix. 29, 75, 132, 210, 273, 317).—The parish 
of Presteign is partly in Herefordshire and 
partly in Radnorshire. A. R. W. 
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AN Opera Pass (11 S. ix. 309).—In The 
Daily Mirror, 6 May, 1913, there was an 
account of an opera pass being found in a 
garden at Clapham, inscribed: ‘‘ Opera, 
1799-1800, LY Lushington 1. Box No. 65.” 
Lucy Eleanor, eldest daughter of the Earl 
of Harborough, married in 1817 Col. Hon. 
Henry C. Lowther, son of the Earl of Lons- 
dale. R. J. Fynmore. 

Sandgate. 


Briefs (11 S. ix. 307).—See the article on 
‘Briefs at Tollesbury, 1707-31,’ by the Rev. 
Andrew Clark, LL.D., in the Hssea Archao- 
logical Transactions, vol. xiii. part iii. (1914), 
in which one is informed :— 

“The system of briefs, in all its details, is 
adequately described, from records preserved in 
the Central Briefs Offices, by W. A. Bewes, in 
his ‘Church Briefs’ (1896), one of the most 
thoroughly satisfactory antiquarian books ever 
published.” 


PALLaVIcrni (11 S. ix. 270, 314).—Salmon 
in his ‘ History of Essex ’ states that in Chip- 
ping Ongar Church are the epitaphs for 
Horatio Pallavicini, Esq., who died 1648, and 
for Jane, daughter of Sir Oliver Cromwell 
of Hinehinbroke, wife of Tobias Pallavicini, 
Esq. She died 1637. Muilman states in his 
“‘ History of Essex ”’ that the latter epitaph 
(which is on black marble within the com- 
munion rails) is in Latin, and gives a trans- 
lation of it. WILLIAM GILBERT. 

35, Broad Street Avenue, E.C. 


HEART-BuRIAL (11 S. viii. 289, 336, 352, 
391, 432, 493; ix. 38, 92, 234, 275).—A 
recent anonymous description of Rhine 
scenery (German) says under ‘ Bingen ’ :— 

** Quite close to the bank lies a millstone, in 
the centre of which is permanently fixed a 
receptacle containing the heart of Prof. Niklas 
Vogt. This celebrated investigator of Rhenish 
history had requested this to be done from his 
great love for the River Rhine.” 

HEINRICH MuTSCHMANN. 

University College, Nettingham. 


CARDINAL Ipporito pet Mepici (11 S. ix. 
87. 137).—The costume worn by the Cardinal 
in Titian’s picture does not appear to be 
Hungarian, but the one worn by him when 
leaving Rome as described by Marino 
Sanuto. I do not know what Mr. Chris- 
topher Hare’s authority is for those other 
statements, that the Cardinai had been to 
Hungary, and that he rode at the head of his 
company of 8,000 Hungarians. According 
to Marino Sanuto, his commissioners had 
never been able to raise more than 2,000, and 
these, as we know from other sources, were 
led by the Hungarian captain ‘“ Turco 





Valente.”” Ippolito never crossed over into 
Hungarian territory. From Linz he went 
to see Vienna, and upon his return thence 
he had an opportunity of seeing Turks on 
the other side of the river, who swore at 
him in their own tongue, and shot at him, 
but the bullets did not cross the river. 
LL. EK 


REGISTER OF DEATHS OF ROMAN CATHO- 
LICS BEFORE 1837 (11 S. ix. 330).—I regret 
I cannot answer L. L. K.’s query, but, as 
most of the French refugees at the end of the 
eighteenth century and the heginning of the 
nineteenth were buried in Old St. Pancras 
Churchyard, he might find the date of the 
burial of his particular French refugee in 
W. E. Brown’s ‘St. Pancras Open Spaces’ 
(St. Pancras, 1902). 

JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Many Roman Catholics at that period 
were buried in Old St. Pancras Churchyard. 
It would be worth while to search the Parish 
Register there. Some burials also took 
place at St. Aloysius’ Chapel, Somers Town, 
L. L. K. does not give the name of his 
refugee. G. 8. Parry. 

17, Ashley Mansions, 8.W. 

{Mr. J. LANDFEAR Lucas also thanked for 
reply.} 


JOHN SwINFEN (11 S. ix. 307).—According 
to the ‘D.N.B.,’ he was born in 1612 at 
Swinfen, near Lichfield, the eldest son of 
Richard Swinfen, to whose estates he suc- 
ceeded in 1659. ‘The family originally came 
from Leicestershire (Nichols, ‘ Leicester- 
shire, iv. 546; ‘Visit. Leicestershire,’ 
Harl. Soc., p. 134). He died 12 April, 1694, 
and was buried at Weeford, Staffordshire. 
One of his descendants was John Jervis, first 
Earl of St. Vincent, the naval commander, 
His third son Francis was father of Samuel 
Swynfen, or Swinfen (1679-1734), a physician 
at Lichfield, and godfather of Dr. Samuel 
Johnson. A. R. BAYLey. 


Leyson Famity (11 S. ix. 248, 312).— 
This family claims descent from Jestin ab 
Gwrgan, last native prince who ruled 
Glamorgan. The earlier lines in the descent 
are doubtful. The various families claiming 
to spring from Jestin adopted patronymics 
in the fifteenth, sixteenth, seventeenth, and 
eighteenth centuries, and these names natur- 
ally differ. One of the families took the 
name Iheyson. See Clark’s ‘ Limbus Patrum 
Morganie’ and Sir T. Phillipps’s privately 
printed ‘ Pedigrees of Glamorgan.’ 

Ap THOMAS. 
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Marps oF HONOUR UNDER THE STUARTS 
(11 8. viii. 350, 417).—The maid of honour 
in the reign of Charles IT. whose merits best 
entitle her to remembrance is surely “ that 
excellent creature Mrs. Blagge,”’ as she was 
styled by her affectionate friend and _ bio- 
grapher John Evelyn. According to the 
‘D.N.B.,’ she became maid of honour to the 
Duchess of York (Anne Hyde) about 1666. 
After her mistress’s death in 1671 she was 
maid of honour to the Queen. When, on the 
afternoon of the last day in July, 1672, 
Evelyn had entertained the maids of honour 
at a comedy, he singled out Margaret 
Blagge by writing ‘‘ among whom there was 
one I infinitely esteemed for her many and 
extraordinary virtues.”” On 15 Dec., 1674, 
Evelyn 
“saw a comedy at night, at Court, acted by the 
ladies only, amongst them Lady Mary and Ann, 
his Royal Highness’s two daughters, and my dear 
friend, Mrs. Blagge, who, having the principal 
part, performed it to admiration.” 

The play was Crowne’s masque, ‘ Calisto ; 
or, The Chaste Nymph,’ and among the per- 
formers was Sarah Jennings, then attached 
to the household of James’s second wife as 
an attendant on Princess Anne. But, to 
quote Mr. Austin Dobson’s note :— 

** At this time Margaret Blagge had withdrawn 
from Court, and was living at Berkeley House 
with her friend Lady Berkeley, wife of Lord 
Berkeley of Stratton. But the King and Duke of 
York had ‘ laid their Commands ’ upon her to take 
part in Crowne’s masque. She appropriately 
represented Diana.” 

On 16 May in the following year she was 
married to Sidney Godolphin, afterwards the 
first Earl of Godolphin. She died on 9 Sept., 
1678, in the twenty-sixth year of her age. 
The ‘mother of the maids” of whom 
Margaret Blagge took leave on removing 
from Court was Lady Sanderson, wife of the 
Sir William Sanderson who wrote ‘The 
History of the Life and Reigne of King 
Charles I.’ 


GOETHE: St. Puitip Nert (11 S. ix. 329). 
—In the third part of Goethe's ‘ Italienische 
Reise,’ first published in 1829, and contain- 
ing the account of his second stay at Rome, 
he mentions at the beginning of the ‘ Be- 
richt’ for March, 1788, Filippo Neri’s 
practice of visiting the Seven Churches of 
Rome. These ‘ Berichte’ are distinct from 


the extracts from the correspondence, and 
were drawn up to supplement the letters. 
See vol. ii. of Eckermann’s ‘ Gespriiche mit 
Goethe,’ under 10 April, 1829, and p. xiii of 
Ludwig Geiger’s Introduction to vol. viii. of 
his edition of Goethe’s ‘ Werke.’ 

EDWARD BENSLY. 





Inco JoNnsEs (11 S. vii. 424).—I am in a 
position to add somewhat to the knowledge 
of the elder Jones’s whereabouts in London 
during the architect’s boyhood. The name 
of ‘“‘ Enego Jones ”’ figures in a nominal list 
of parishioners making voluntary contribu- 
tions to the cost of erecting a common pump 
in this parish in the autumn of the year 1584. 
The amount contributed was in this case 5s., 
other contributions ranging from 1s. upwards 
to 10s. There is, unfortunately, no other full 
list of parishioners extant for the period, and 
other records are scanty, so that it is not 
possible to ascertain precisely the period 
during which the architect’s father continued 
his residence here. 

Wirtitram McMurray. 

St. Anne and St. Agnes, Gresham Street, E.C. 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE WARWICKSHIRE 
DIAtect (11 S. ix. 288, 337).—To the books 
mentioned at the latter reference I would 
add :— 

* George Eliot’s Use of Dialect,’ by William E. A> 
Axon (1881). 

‘ Upton-on-Severn Words and Phrases,’ by Robert 
Lawson, M.A. (1884). 

‘A Glossary of West Worcestershire Words,’ by 
Mrs. Chamberlain, with Glossic Notes by Thomas 
Hallam (1882). 

All three were issued by the English Dia- 

leet Society, and the words they contain are 

scattered through the ‘ E.D.D.’ 

‘ A Glossary of the Cotswold Dialect,’ by the Rev. 
R. W. Huniley, M.A. (1868). 

In this there are many examples from 

Shakespeare. 

A list of words ‘and phrases occurring in Shake- 
speare’s plays, which, though generally considered 
to be obsolete, are still in use in parts of 
Warwickshire and Worcestershire, collected by 
A. H. Savory, and contributed to The Evesham 
Journal (‘ Notes and Queries ’ column 129). 

‘ A Shakespeare Glossary,’ by C. T. Onions, M.A. 
(Clarendon Press, 1911). 

‘A Shakespeare Word-Book,’ by John Foster, 
M.A. (1908). 

Mr. JAGGARD is under a misapprehension 
with regard to “‘sheep-rot”’ (‘ liver-rot,’” 
“‘coathe,” or “bane’’). Noone who resided 
in or near Stratford-on-Avon after the wet 
summer of 1879 is likely to forget the losses 
sustained by the local farmers from the 
ravages of the disease produced by what is 
popularly known as “ fluke,’”’ and scientific- 
ally as Fasciola hepatica, a flat worm having 
a general resemblance to a flounder. When 
lambs or young stock accidentally break 
into a clover field, or are allowed, after a 
long winter on dry food, to have unlimited 
‘** delicious feed’ in spring, they are seized 
with ‘“ hoven,’ “ blown,’ ‘tympany,” or 
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“blast” (as it is variously called), but animals 
so affected are never now said to be 
“rotting” or “rotten.” Relief is afforded 
by puncturing the rumen immediately be- 
tween the hip and last rib. Sheep-rot or liver- 
fluke is by no means confined to Warwick- 
shire, and has been described as “‘ the fellest 
of all ovine diseases.” When Milton wrote, 
The hungry sheep look up, and are not fed, 

But, swoln with wind, and the rank mist they 

draw, 

Rot inwardly, and foul contagion spread, 

the life-history of liver-fluke, which forms 
one of the most interesting pages of modern 
natural history, had not been written ! 

A. C. C. 


Pui May AND HIS BroGRAPHERS (11 S%. 
ix. 305)—wWill you kindly allow me to 
inform numerous correspondents that I have 
no intention of writing a biography, or even 
magazine reminiscences, of Phil May? My 
only object has been to correct erroneous 
impressions concerning the distinguished 
artist and the companions of his choice. I 
may also add that his experience as a 
** penny-a-liner ’”? was told me by Phil May 
himself, in the presence of Walter Duncan, 
in the winter of 1892, at ‘‘ The White Swan ” 
tavern, Salisbury Court, E.C. Sir Henry 
Lucy in ‘Sixty Years in the Wilderness’ 
(Cornhill Magazine, March issue) states :— 

‘He was the sort of man who would think 
nothing of giving his coat to a stranger on a cold 
night, and walking home in his shirt-sleeves.”’ 

This seems to have a “family likeness ”’ 
with a little incident which occurred at 
‘*The Old Bell” tavern, Fleet Street (close 
to the old Punch offices), one night during 
the same winter. An aged hawker entered 
the bar, and offered the customers sets of 
three studs for one penny. Phil May said to 
him, ‘“‘ You are just the man I want.” He 
took only one stud, and gave the hawker a 
five-shilling piece. The barmaid said to 
Phil May: ‘I believe, Phil, you would 
give your coat to the first beggar who asked 
for it.” ‘Well, miss,” replied the artist, 
“there would be no harm in that. St. Martin 
gave his coat to a beggar, and he wasa better 
man than Phil May. I am only a wicked 
sinner!” Every one in the bar laughed, but 
Phil was extremely solemn. About half-an- 
hour afterwards an old woman entered, and 
offered some pencils. Phil examined them 
and exclaimed, ‘* Made in Germany !”’ ‘“‘ That 
may be, sir,” replied the woman, “ but they 
help to support a poor old woman in Eng- 
Jand.”” Phil May gave her the sum she 
asked for the pencil—one penny. 





One day I may send to ‘N. & Q.’ some 
anecdotes of Phil May sketching beggars in 
the streets of London. He often told me his 
great ambition was to bring out a book 
entitled ‘ Phil May’s Real Beggars’ Opera.’ 

ANDREW DE TERNANT. 

36, Somerleyton Road, Brixton, S.W. 


BIRMINGHAM STATUES AND MEMORIALS: 
Sirk Witr1am Witson (11 S. ix. 278).— 
On what substantial authority does the 
often - repeated statement rest that this 
architect designed the tower of St. Mary’s 
Church at Warwick? Walpole asserts it 
in his ‘ Anecdotes of Painting,’ and this 
seems to have been copied in many places ; 
but Noble, in his ‘ Continuation of Granger,’ 
attributes, upon good authority, the work to 
Francis Smith, a provincial architect (3 S. 
iii. 349). In 1904 a Warwickshire guide- 
book had :— 

“Unfortunately the work was entrusted to a 

local builder who was his own architect, with 
deplorable results. It was long thought that Sir 
Christopher Wren had something to do with the 
designs, but that calumny is now disproved.” 
In ‘Renaissance Architecture in England,’ 
by the Rev. E. Hermitage Day, D.D. 
(1910), the tower is attributed to Wren in 
the following words :— 

““In the tower of St. Mary’s, Warwick, rebuilt 
after a fire in 1694, together with the nave and 
its aisles, Wren worked in a mixture of styles”; 
and the author goes on to describe the tower. 

Sir William Wilson is not included in the 
‘D.N.B.’; and Redgrave’s ‘ Dictionary of 
Artists, &c., of the English School,’ 1878, 
says: ‘“‘ Little is known of his works... .He 
rebuilt the spire [sic] of Warwick Church.” 

W. B. H. 





Hotes on Books. 


Art. By Clive Bell. (Chatto & Windus, 5s. net.) 
Lovers of art owe Mr. Clive Bell thanks for the 
most stimulating, not to say the most provoking, 
book on art that has recently appeared. He 
must already have met with most of the objections 
of objectors. In his Preface he talks of ‘‘ two or 
three stout volumes ” which “‘ some day ”’ he will 
write “‘if his critics are rash enough to provoke 
him.’”’ We hope sufficient rashness has already 
been displayed to produce the threatened effect, 
for one of the strongest impressions left by the 
book is a sense of its gaps. Not but what these 
are in themselves so well placed and so definitely 
bounded as to count for more than many a man’s 
solidities. 

Mr. Bell has written these pages to convince us 
that the essential thing in visual art is ‘‘ significant 
form.” By “ significant form” is intended that 
which, denuded of everything in the way of associa- 
tion or representation, is capable of arousing in 
the spectator zsthetic emotion, a “ passionate ”’ 
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apprehension of the thing as an end in itself, 
which may rise to ecstasy, and, at its purest and 
intensest, may be taken to be pcssibly an intuition, 
analogous to the mystic’s intuition, into the real. 

Mr. Bell does not claim too much when he 
claims that his theory, whether or no it is other- 
wise sound, at least explains how it is that objects 
so widely different as cathedrals, paintings, pots, 
and textiles are felt to have some quality in 
common by virtue of which they may all be classed 
together as works of art. He draws in respect to 
their emotional effect—their ‘* significance,” that 
is, as form—a clear distinction between natural 
objects commonly recognized as beautiful and 
works of art. The former, it seems to him, are 
but rarely found capable of moving the ordinary 
spectator to pure esthetic emotion, though it is 
possible that the artist’s vision through nature 
is characteristically the same as the sensitive 
spectator’s vision through art. Mr. Bell takes a 
butterfly as a beautiful thing which awakes in 
most of us a feeling of delight other than the feel- 
ing aroused by a work of art, an example which, 
however, brings to mind Wallace in the Malay 
Archipelago, taking out of his net his first speci- 
men of the male of the Croesus butterfly, and so 
overcome with an ecstasy of emotion at its beauty 
that he came nearer to tainting than he had done 
when-in apprehension of immediate death. In 
what he says of landscape seen as pure form, 
Mr. Bell has provided the writer of these lines 
with the reason, for some time vaguely groped 
after, for a conviction that illustrated papers 
with views of places in them tend to soul- 
destruction. The best thing we compass sea 
and land to get from nature is, no doubt, a 
sight of building, landscape, street, or moun- 
tain as ‘‘a thing in itself.” The vision of it as 
that and no more lasts but the space of the 
first thrill, longer or shorter lived as our tem- 
perament or circumstance permits; and how 
easily we may be cheated of that if we have seen 
the forms too often before, and linked, it may be, 
with irrelevant associations! Mr. Bell’s theory 
of the nearness between esthetic and mystic 
intuition may, perhaps, receive some support 
from the fact that both at any intensity abolish 
memory; and it certainly provides for any one 
who may choose to wield it a key to the essential 
charm—and the essential significance for vitality 
—of the new. 

The weak point of the book is that the relativity 
of the conception “ significant form” is inade- 
quately dealt with. We may grant that art is 
what Mr. Clive Bell says—the present writer, 
indeed, joyfully consents to it in the main—but 
for art to be effective as a means of escape one 
must consider not merely into what, but from 
what, the spectator is escaping. Several years 
ago there was a rather unusually terrible case of 
the murder of a father by his two sons. A young 
and imaginative person read about it, and was 
haunted by it to distraction. What relieved the 
excess of pain at last was reading the ‘ Electra’ of 
Sophocles ; and the relief, just as Mr. Bell describes 
it, was by an escape into another world, a sort 
of ecstasy from which the horror could be looked 
back upon and seen differently. But it was the 
fact that the ‘ Electra’ turns on the murder of a 
parent that made this possible. There must be 


correspondence of some definite sort between the 
work of art and the inner life from which artist 
or spectator is to rise into ecstasy. 


When the 





way of escape is by visual form the problem is 
peculiarly subtle —doubtless resolves _ itself 
differently for every individual, and also differently 
at different stages of life. A person interiorly 
much entangled in the banalities of Western civili- 
zation might be excused if he could not feel the 
liberative power of Picasso. This is to open up 
the question which Mr. Bell admits he has left 
on one side—** how far the unessentialis aneces- 
sary means to the essential.” It is possible that 
pure science has more to do with the matter 
than at first sight appears. At any rate, it may, 
perhaps, be said that a critic who did not experi- 
ence esthetic emotion in a very high degree when 
looking at the sound-forms made by the voice of 
Mrs. Watts-Hughes, or at some of Haeckel’s 
drawings of the Radiolaria from the Challenger 
Expedition, should expect to have his dicta 
considered subject to revision. But these forms. 
are the visible aspect of the nature of things 
which lies behind and beyond sense-perception, 
perhaps the closest visible aspect of it we have 
asform. The vast scale from these to an Academy 
picture is one that includes an infinity of grada- 
tions. The point is, at what depth in the scale 
has form become for nobody ‘‘ significant ”’ ? 
And here the writer is by no means forgetting 
that, in Mr. Clive Bell’s sense, “ significance ”’ is: 
a widely different thing from interest in represen- 
tation. 

The historical part of the book is tantalizing 
from its slightness and the boldness of its theory, 
which obviously requires more than vivacious: 
assertion to substantiate it. We should be sur- 
prised to learn that its author held it twenty 
years hence. ‘The book is vigorously written; 
though not all of the bolder expressions in it are 
happy. Thus the use of the word “slope,” not 
happy, may yet be justified as picturesque and as 
an aid to visualization; but surely to go on 
further and talk of the birth of a slope has some- 
thing quaint about it. 


The Archeological Rambles of the Upper Norwood 
Atheneum, 13 (Printed for Private Cir- 
culation.) 

WE again have a record of a most satisfactory 

year of work of the Ramblers. There are a 

number of new names, for the old Ramblers are: 

wise, and get the younger members to help them 
in the conduct and choice of rambles. 

The winter lectures included ‘Some Old-Time- 
Punishments,’ by Mr. G. M. Matthews, and ‘ The 
Historical Development of English Brickwork,’ 
by Mr. Harold F. Murrell. Mr. George Thatcher: 
led the Kamblers to Lambeth Palace, and Mr. 
J. Charlies Bourne took them to St. Dunstan’s, 
Stepney. 

The summer rambles opened with a visit to- 
Fetcham and Leatherhead, Mr. T.. C. Thatcher 
being the leader. Kew until last year had been 
overlooked, and Mr. W. H. Truslove took a large 
party to Kew Palace and the church. <A visit 
to Rainham was undertaken by Mr. H. EF. H. 
Biden, where the church of St. Helen and St. Giles 
afforded much interest. ‘The font is termed 
Saxon, but its peculiar formation seems to in- 
dicate that it is not earlier than 1236. Parker 
and Bloxam contended that no Saxon fonts 
survived; and Lee emphatically wrote, ‘ No 
Saxon font remains in England.’ Later students, 
however, including Dr. Cox, have the courage 
to express different views ; and now some thirty 
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fonts are assigned to the Saxon era. At Deer- 
hurst and Boarhunt they are assuredly coeval 
with the churches; and at Little Billing and 
Potterne the inscriptions are in Anglo-Saxon 
characters.” 

To Waltham the Ramblers were conducted by 
Mr. T. Barnett. Another excursion was de- 
voted to Colchester, where Mr. Henry W. Bur- 
rows described the churches and other objects of 
interest in the town. A visit to Carshalton and 
Beddington was conducted by Mr. W. EK. Davis, 
who referred to Ruskin’s love of the Wandle, and 
his denunciation of the inhabitants of Carshalton 
in ‘The Crown of Wild Olives.’ Mr. Frederick 
Higgs, who has been a member since 1897, brought 
the summer meetings to a close by a visit to 
Sutton Place. 

It is pleasant again to acknowledge the ready help 
rendered by the rectors of the churches visited, and 
the valuable information they afforded. 

There are forty-seven illustrations, including 
a portrait of Charles Wheeler, who had been a 
member since 1887, and views of St. Dunstan’s, 


Stepney, lent by the Rev. G. C. Wilton. This 
thirty-seventh volume shows Mr. Theophilus 


Pitt’s usual careful editing, and he gratefully 
acknowledges the assistance he has had from 
Mr. W. F. Harradence and Mr. Alfred Burch. 


Capitals of the Northlands. By Yan C. Hannah. 
(Heath, Cranton & Ouseley, 6s. net.) 


THESE “ tales of ten cities” are charmingly told, 
and should fulfil the author’s wish that they 
may lead his readers to ‘“‘ study larger works on 
the Northlands, and particularly the matchless 
Sagas, many of them so skilfully Englished by 
the joint labour of an Englishman and an Ice- 
lander, William Morris and Eirtkr Magntisson. 
In them we may read of all these ten towns, 
save that Copenhagen and St. Petersburg have 
risen in Saga Lands after the Sagas were penned.” 
The book is full of Scandinavian folk-lore, but 
this does not preclude information useful for pre- 
sent-day visitors; and while under St. Petersburg 
we have a good description of the city and its 
buildings, we are also informed that a cold bath 
at an hotel costs two shillings. 

Mr. Hannah describes scenery and _ archi- 
tecture well, but beyond this he seeks to know 
the characteristics of the inhabitants of the 
places he visits; these he traces from early 
traditions to the present day. He was specially 
interested in the Icelanders, whom he found 
** surprisingly well informed, both concerning their 
own history and the affairs of foreign lands.” 
Though no elementary schools exist, almost 
every one can read and write, the result of excel- 
lent teaching in their homes. In the towns are 
very good secondary schools, and there is a college 
at Reykjavik itself. 

Mr. Hannah writes with enthusiasm, but at the 
same time with truth. Especially is this the 
case with Visby, where ‘“‘ one meets the influ- 
ences of many lands, one beholds an epitome of 
half the history of the North, one gets a hint 
ef the architectural features of remote places of 
Christendom.” 

The book is dedicated by the author to the 
loved memory of his mother, with whom he 
once made a pilgrimage to the shrine of St. Olaf. 
The many beautiful illustrations by Edith Brand 
Hannah give an additional charm to the volume. 





The 
qs. 


THis volume for the past year, in half roxburghe, 
makes a handsome quarto. The contents have 
been duly noticed at intervals in our columns, 
so all we have to do is to commend the volume 
to those who have not already purchased it in 
monthly parts. 


Antiquary. Vol. XLIX. (Elliot Stock, 
6d.) 


WE have received from Mr. T. Fisher Unwin 
another of his delightful books of ‘‘ Chats,’”’ each 
of them published at the low price of 5s. net. 
They are all by experts, and, like the work on 
Coins we noticed on the 28th of February, full of 
illustrations ; both paper and print are excellent. 
We are sure that only a large sale can ensure a 
profit. 

The present volume, Chats on Old Brass, is by 
the same writer, Mr. Fred. W. Burgess, who- 
introduces us to the hunting-ground for pre- 
historic bronzes, and tells us that the “‘ forger is 
still at work,” or, as Mr. Burgess humorously 
puts it, ‘‘ he would prefer to be called the maker of 
replicas.” A chapter is devoted to Greek and 
Roman curios, and here there is a word as to 
arrangement, so as to make the collection at- 
tractive. As a fine example of this, the reader is: 
referred to the collection in one of the rooms at 
Stafford House (recently renamed Lancaster 
House), the new home of the London Museum. 
The entire collection, representative of various: 
periods of the Roman occupation of Britain, is so 
carefully mounted that it is worthy of close 
inspection. ‘‘ It includes many rare pieces, one 
being an early Roman lamp, which was found in 
Greenwich, and is said to be unique among London 
curios.” ‘The illustrations include a reproductiom 
of this. 

Under Church brasswork it is pointed out that 
the tombs of bishops show the changes which took 
place very gradually in the vestments worn, 
and . indicate the alterations in ecclesiastical 
ritual at the time of the Reformation. 

The 91 illustrations (many of which, it is. 
pleasant to record, are by the author’s daughter, 
Miss Ethel Burgess) include the copper-gilt cross: 
on St. Paul’s. 


THE April Quarterly Review is one of the best of 
recent issues. Mr. Henry James’s ‘ George Sand ’ 
is, no doubt, the literary paper which will attract 
first attention. It is, we think, as good a piece of 
work of its kind as even the writer’s keenest 
admirers can have expected ; and though, by Mr. 
James’s method of depicting things without an 
outline in diffused light, the shadows of his picture 
hardly fall as black as they do in real life, yet in 
these days, when ability is more often strong and 
concentrated than wide, there is some use in 
depicting a genius of the quality of George Sand. 
Mr. James Carlill’s study of the Carnot family— 
straightforward, if not specially distinguished— 
goes well with Mr. James’s article, so far as subject- 
matter is concerned, illustrating the value in 
education as well as in personality of general 
ability. ‘The Letters of Thomas Gray,’ by the 
President of Magdalen, contains some good para- 
graphs on the puzzling, yet singularly undoubted 
claim of Gray to admiration. Miss Guiney’s article 
on ‘ Milton and Vaughan’ elucidates some pas- 
sages in the latter’s work which have not hitherto 
been taken as definitely referring to Milton. We 
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would specially commend to our readers’ notice 
Mr. Cuthbert Maughan’s ‘ Lloyd’s and Insurance’ ; 
it is full of curious matters, as well as of compre- 
hensive general information, brought well up to 
the present day, concerning the great institution 
it treats of. ‘The Philosophy of Eucken,’ two 
wiews, by Mr. Bernard Bosanquet and by Prof. 
W. R. Boyce Gibson respectively, and_a very 
interesting account of ‘The English in Ireland ’ 
by Mr. Robert Dunlop, are two other papers that 
may be mentioned. 


Most of the May Nineteenth Century is devoted 
to current affairs. Of the remainder, two papers 
give us unpublished correspondence: that be- 
tween Mrs. Wolfe and the War Office, set out by 
Mr. Beckles Willson, and letters written by 
Addison in Ireland, in an article of which we have 
here the first instalment by Dr. R. H. Murray. 
“Old Lamps for New: Some Reflections on 
Recent Changes in Journalism,’ will probably 
pull some people up short with the sense of how 
much things have changed since they were young. 
‘The ‘‘arrival’’ of the photograph and the de- 
thronement of the editor are, perhaps, the two 
most significant features of the change, so far as 
it has yet gone; but Mr. William Maxwell, the 
writer of the article, seems to expect more things 
yet, and, in particular, to look forward to the news 
of the day being disseminated gratuitously by 
advertising agencies. Mrs. W. K._ Clifford’s 
* A Woman Alone: a Modern Play,’ is deftly and 
pleasantly done, though the dialogue has weak 
places, and the turn of affairs in it is very familiar. 





Obituary. 


SYDNEY HERBERT. 


AGAIN T keenly regret to report another gap 
jn the ranks of contributors to ‘N. & Q.’ Mr. 
Herbert died suddenly on the 22nd ult. in a 
tramear, returning from Cleeve Hill to Chelten- 
ham after a day’s sketching in the neighbourhood. 
Only four days before he wrote me a_ note 
describing his enjoyment of a-long walk of 
twenty-three miles, and his delight in the lovely 
spring weather. At his age—67—I doubt the 
wisdom of such unusual exertion, and think 
probably it hastened his collapse. He said 
that he was just publishing a lithograph which, 
when finished, he would send me a copy of. 
His last letter to ‘N. & Q.,’ on ‘ Heart-Burial,’ 
appeared 21 March (ante, p. 234). I may recall here 
his able letter to The Atheneum of 23 Oct., 1909, 
on the Jennens family, from which he was 
descended through his mother. « 
For twenty-three years Mr. Herbert was the 
art master of the Cheltenham Ladies’ College 
under Miss Beale, but under a new régime he was 
displaced, and left wholly dependent on private 
tuition and the sale of his pictures. He was a 
member of the North British Academy, a Fellow 
of the Royal Geographical Society, and a member 
of the Society of Biblical Archeology. His paint- 
ings were full of poetic inspiration, though want- 
ing in qualities to make them vendible, and as a 
master he was most successful in instilling into 
his pupils a love of art. WILLIAM MERCER. 





BooKSELLLERS’ CATALOGUES.—May. 


M. Martinus NiJHOFF of the Hague (Cata- 
logue No. 396) has a curious old book of patterns 
printed ‘ Bey B. Jobin, 1600 ” (Strassburg), and 
proclaiming itself: ‘‘ Allen Modelwiirckerin [sic], 
Niderin [sic], vnnd solcher Médelarbeit geflis- 
senen Weibsbildern sehr dienstlich.”” It is to be 
had for 250fl. Montanus’s work on America, 
the most notable of its kind published in Holland 
in the seventeenth century, printed at Amster- 
dam, J. Meurs, 1671, is here offered for 150fl. 
We noticed also the Duke of Newcastle’s * General 
System of Horsemanship ’ (1743, 100fl.), and a 
copy of the ‘Theatrum Orbis Terrarum’ of 
Ortelius (1574, 225fl.). This is to select a few 
only out of a good number of curious works, a 
great proportion of which, we observe, are not 
beyond the reach of the collector of moderate 
means. 


Messrs. HENRY SOTHERAN & Co. send us their 
Catalogue 745, containing descriptions of over 700 
items. It begins with a set—complete, but for 
three parts—of The Philosophical Magazine from its 
beginning in 1798 to 1910. Such a set is exceed- 
ingly rare, and accordingly 225/. is the price fixed 
upon it. For 1851. is offered, what many people 
might think of yet greater interest, a complete set 
of the Philosophical Transactions of the Royal 
Society from 1665 to 1910, having, however, the 
Abridgment to 1750. An original edition of the 
first treatise on electricity is offered for 20/. This 
was the work of one William Gilbert, physician to 
Elizabeth, and appeared in 1600 under the title 
*‘Guilielmi Gilberti....de Magnete, Magneti- 
cisque Corporibus, et de Magno Magnete Tellure.’ 
Edmund Lodge’s ‘ Portraits of Illustrious Person- 
ages of Great Britain’ (1821-34, 40/.): a fourth 
edition (the best) of ‘ Purchas his Pilgrimage’ 
(1626, 70l.); a complete set of Roscoe’s * The 
Novelists’ Library ” (1831-3, 15/. 15s.) ; and a set 
of the Waverley Novels, all save two volumes in 
the original editions (1814-32, 45/.), are among 
the most interesting books, or collections of books, 
to be noted. There is a good section of works 
relating to India. 


[Notices of other Catalogues held over.] 





Aotices to Correspondents. 


ON all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


EpITORIAL communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
eg PT the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 

ne, &.U. 

CORRESPONDENTS who send letters to be for- 
warded to other contributors should put on the top 
left-hand corner of their envelopes the number of 
the page of ‘N. & Q.’ to which their letters refer, 
so that the contributor may be readily identified. 

WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct« 


W. M.—Matthew Arnold’s ‘ Dover Beach.’ 














